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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
August, 1946-1947 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY (In Kilowatthours)—MONTH OF AUGUST 
1947 1946 % 
GENERATION * (Net) 
ES ee rr 15,690,377 ,000 13,389,150,000 +17.2 
nMOS ANN 2g ohh cid cok ide des adoe'acge Gms adie, orbs wlan 6,053,377 ,000 6,125,365,000 — 1.2 
RnR 9 5 Sr ie te svc ark vrai 2. dia Wee SA Biwi 21,743,754,000 19,514,515,000 +11.4 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries................... 123,800,000 161,155,000 —23.2 
Pape AMINO 2 1 ola aah rans, ate orl 65 G4 9 nee @ dnininsrerayeceip ies aselacarioers 126,932,000 126,003,000 + 0.7 
Eeeg—Enerey Used DY PLOGUCe? «oo oi cs easinacadcencsvesvdeaaevac 449,077,000 RIL AGI OO | saan 
POG MEANY TOC WPIBETIUIEIOR. 6 oo oo. oon oceiiccvn ced acencesecsseccas 21,291,545,000 19,256,880,000 +10.6 
RMOGHES BOO WORCCOUNIEE TOP... o <co.is c s0sccvswedcddanaeaccedcwewec 3,192,422,000 2,783,279,000 +14.7 
Sales to Ultimate Customers........................4.. 18,099,123,000 16,473,601,000 + 9.9 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of August 3lst 
RRNA OR MIO GEN so. 5.0. 5 o5-h0 6 0.4 0 <5 006 G06 hola d achiareivdéewbe 30,959,955 29,227,536 + 5.9 
Le eg on aa) 1,458,331 1,330,013 + 9.6 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RMN ERNE RRND GON 5 o.6: 6a: 'ui sia '0-0 Sua ha’ 9 0:0 Ge’ acd Acalop alee wwe 4,889,790 4,610,645 + 6.2 
ee ITER NN PONE ieee sienes einer’ adisidlea die sheaaemadnae'es 187,878 172,035 
IDI eran ct ee oN i el re hai g ek Al tes aos 130,413 119,186 + 9.4 
ex tal So, a rr 37,626,367 35,459,415 + 6.1 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of August 
eu OEIRRSE CM UOMO s,s 25.7.6 5 9 0: 6 500 510.4% aid bo  4.0:4 Wipe avavaiue wie 3,331,678,000 2,899,788,000 +14.9 
Metter CEMITAOL NCUA) ERBUES) . w. << oss cc 6:6:s:scswers a e's oma nc ce cee eure 680,635,000 547,546,000 +24.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
pe NE SOMEONE ns ss coc ioscnve. is vais A 04a 4.5614 ib ore bis 9 Stare bat 3,252,197,000 2,815,112,000 +15.5 
era UU TURUNEN 654.0; 5sn9! raga 3 AO nd 4d Ad Oe 0. BOR RE 9 600,953,000 8,953,140,000 + 7.2 
SE RI ERE OWAY TADRTINE oo 5 ooo 5 oes doa sca sc enevieenncaseseuedun 174,538,000 168,145,000 + 3.8 
a OE ee ree eee 483,419,000 467,755,000 + 3.6 
Railways and Railroads: 
meee’ ANG ENTETULDAN TAUNWAYS. «00.6000 5000edasescacssedeees 324,321,000 351,679,000 — 7.8 
SEUOCEEEE SECO TRMMITODOG.... 5.6 o.a/sieis c.sbsica-d o ctwae bab bereag ov 207 ,622,000 219,888,000 — 5.6 
NINE es a6 oe cice coos tn wc Fase, 0 grre ties arele nea dco A wIRCA whLord Bvachinlenas 43,760,000 50,548,000 —13.4 
Total to Ultimate Customers.....................e000: 18,099,123,000 16,473,601,000 + 9.9 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers..................... $315,590,400 $287,055,200 + 9.9 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
August 3ist 
PMN OTINE POE CUSUOMIES 50.56.56 ioos tidus ba 0 6 asada oa 68 awed 1,400 1,300 + 7.7 
NR Se ra a ravcnip as uw WiA: SueirS TRIM AAI RIS LITA DDUoNTIEIN $43.68 $42.64 + 2.4 
RE Si SEONG EIEN, 50 onus a ose se ok oeaedawresekeneadc 3.12¢ 3.28¢ — 4.9 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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The EEI Committees—A Pooling of Talents 


ParT II 


Engineering Committees Battle Rising Costs 





This article concludes a detailed 
description of the important 
projects to be developed by the In- 
stitute’s committees during the 
coming year. The work of the 
General and Commercial commit- 
tees was discussed in the October 
BULLETIN, and this issue covers 
the plans of the Engineering and 
Accounting Committees. 











COMMITTEES OF THE 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 


HE phenomenon in the past several 

years of an increasing spread be- 
tween the price of electricity and the 
climbing general price index, is to a 
large extent the outcome of years of con- 
tinuing researches into specific operating 
problems that have been carried on by 
the EEI Engineering Committees. Year 
by year new developments in equipment, 
new methods of efficiency, have been re- 
flected in the price the consumer pays for 
his electricity. 

This is what is meant by a business- 
managed electric utility—the proof of its 
worth is in its business ability to carry 
its share of its responsibilities as a tax- 
paying organization, and provide increas- 
ingly better service, while keeping down 
the cost to the consumer of its services. 
The business-men who merit a great deal 
of the credit for this phenomenon are 
the members of the committees of the 
EEI Engineering Division. 

Although no engineering committee 
actually designs a generator or transmis- 
sion line for use, their most significant 
work has led to standardized designs 
in equipment with the aid of industry 





members and manufacturers. Economies 
in construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion have been passed on to member com- 
panies through these standardization pro- 
cedures. Toward these objectives the en- 
gineering committees are organized to 
obtain free and wide interchange of tech- 
nical information within the industry. 

Each committee carries out its func- 
tions in the manner best suited to the 
subject under investigation. The mode 
of operation will vary from one assign- 
ment to the next. Exchange of informa- 
tion is facilitated by informal round table 
discussion of current technical problems. 
Special problems are studied by subcom- 
mittees and reports are prepared for re- 
view by the committee as a whole.’ Some 
matters, as for example, certain records 
of operating experience, are the subject 
of annual reports that provide a continu- 
ing record of progress over the years. 

In order to secure the benefit of in- 
creased participation from various geo- 
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Chairman of the Engineering 
Division General Committee— 
Chief Engineer, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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graphical areas, the committees have di- 
versified their meeting locations, covering 
a greater area than was possible under 
wartime restrictions. This has proved 
mutually beneficial to the committees 
and to the utility company guests in the 
various areas in further promoting the 
interchange of experience. 

From time to time the committees, 
either individually or jointly with other 
groups, have sponsored research projects 
at recognized laboratories to promote the 
solution of specific engineering problems 
affecting the industry. 

Many of the EEI representatives on 
joint committees dealing with matters of 
mutual concern with other industries are 
drawn from the membership of the engi- 
neering committees. All such represen- 
tatives have ready access to the appropri- 
ate engineering committee for guidance 
as to industry experience and viewpoint. 

The standards or recommended prac- 
tices that are the outcome of the work of 
engineering committees or joint commit- 
tees, are in no way enforced upon the 
member company. The choice is with 
the individual company to conform with 
the standards or not. But the commit- 
tees’ work recommends itself on the basis 
of the economies effected and the breadth 
of experience from which the standards 
are drawn. One reward of the engineer- 
ing committees’ work has been general 
acceptance accorded their recommenda- 
tions. 


Engineering Division General Committee 

The Engineering Division General 
Committee, whose chairman jis P. H. 
Cuase of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, coordinates the activities of 
the five committees in the Engineering 
Division. Committee chairmen of the 
five engineering committees and 15 
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members at large, chosen from amongst 
the executive engineers in the personnel 
of member companies, constitute the 
working body of the General Committee. 

In addition to its task of overall su- 
pervision, the committee also decides on 
policy affecting the broad economic in- 
terests involved in certain outstanding 
projects. These projects include the re- 
view of codes and standards, recom- 
mended construction changes for the im- 
provement of service reliability and 
emergency service protection methods. 

This year the committee is sponsoring 
a joint committee with the Association 
of Edison Illuminating Companies on 
Branch Circuit Protection, under the 
chairmanship of E. V. Sayles of the 
Consumers Power Company. The ob- 
jective of the joint committee is to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the overcurrent pro- 
tection of branch wiring circuits with 
particular reference to residential occu- 
pancies, to assist the work of the National 
Fire Protection Association and other 
groups. 


Electrical Equipment Committee 


The Electrical Equipment Committee 
with CHesTER A. Corney of the Bos- 
ton Edison Company continuing as 
Chairman, devotes its time to the study 
of “technical characteristics of electrical 
equipment and the fundamental princi- 
ples of design of electrical installations,” 
with reference to the engineering and 
economic problems involved. 

Five subdivisions of the committee 
have been made to investigate the various 
branches of this subject. The System 
Engineering Division, $. M. HAmItLt, 
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Chairman of the Hydraulic 

Power Committee—Chief Hy- 

draulic Engineer, Stone & Web- 

ster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
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CHESTER A, CORNEY 


Chairman of the Electrical 

Equipment Committee—Assistant 

Vice President, Superintendent 

of Engineering, Boston Edison 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Chairman, is actively pursuing the fol- 
lowing subjects: system planning, inter- 
system power exchange practices; system 
generating capacity reserves; and the 
basis of investment for increased re- 
liability. 

During the coming year the Operat- 
ing and Maintenance Division, E. S. 
Fitz, Chairman, will put more and more 
emphasis on the problems of testing, in- 
spection and maintenance of equipment 
with particular regard to safety practices. 

The Apparatus and Design Division, 
H. B. Woop, Chairman, continues its 
studies of oil fires, apparatus troubles, 
station design, switchgear and generator 
problems. The committee will continue 
the practice of holding round-table dis- 
cussions in closed sessions on apparatus 
troubles and reviews of new equipment 
applications. 

Large capacity equipment will be the 
sole concern of the Utilization Division, 
J. H. Foore, Chairman, for the follow- 
ing year. Other problems of utilization 
devices that are within the sphere of 
the distribution system have been trans- 
ferred to the Transmission and Distri- 
bution Committee. 

The Foreign Practice Group, A. V. 
DeBeecu, Chairman, will provide for 
international exchange of information on 
electrical equipment problems. This di- 
vision has succeeded in re-establishing 
contact overseas with many qualified 
observers and correspondents. 

In all there are 57 members of the 
Electrical Equipment Committee, experi- 
enced engineers who will function as 
working members of the 5 operating di- 
visions. Kk. 2 
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Hydraulic Power Committee 

The Hydraulic Power Committee 
with G. R. STRANDBERG, Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation, as Chair- 
man, has allocated a major portion of 
its time to consideration of the operating 
and maintenance problems of hydro- 
electric power stations most pressing at 
this time. Foremost among those ques- 
tions which have developed into con- 
tinuing studies are those relating to the 
growth of concrete, repair methods for 
concrete structures, preservative coat- 
ings for metal surfaces and the welding 
of waterwheel runners and draft-tube 
liners. 

It is planned to continue round-table 
discussions on selected subjects. The ad- 
vantage of this method of presentation 
has been proved highly successful for 
the purposes of the committee in the past. 
Arrangements will also be made for 
papers to be presented that will analyze 
the advances made by the industry in the 
design and construction of hydro sta- 
tions. 

The committee has tentatively sched- 
uled two such meetings for the coming 
year. To obtain the benefit of closer con- 
tact with the substantial percentage of 
committee members in western states, 
the committee is at present considering 
arranging one of the meetings to be held 
this year in the West. 


Meter and Service Committee 
The Meter and Service Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of W. G. 
KNICKERBOCKER of the Detroit Edison 
Company, is planning to broaden the 
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Chairman of the Meter and Ser- 

vice Committee—Superintendent 
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Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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G. C. DANIELS 


Chairman of the Prime Movers 
Committee — Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


scope of the exchange of information on 
meters and metering equipment with 
member companies in this country and 
Canada. Part of this plan is to encour- 
age the use of the committee as a “clear- 
ing house” for comments and suggestions 
on meter and service improvement sent 
in by member companies. Particularly 
important in this program are those sub- 
jects which may develop into a Specifi- 
cation or Recommended Practice. 

The committee as it is now organized 
has 34 active members and 40 corre- 
sponding members who are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States, 
including one sectional correspondent in 
Canada. The committee activities are 
divided among subcommittees, each 
studying a separate subject. At present 
there are 15 of these study committees. 

Some of the subcommittees work on 
projects leading to the development of 
standard specifications of metering 
equipment and their installation. These 
subcommittees are more or less continu- 
ing in their approach to the problems. 
Others are engaged in collecting and 
disseminating information on their sub- 
jects, and are discharged at the com- 
pletion of their work. 

It is the constant objective of the com- 
mittee to hold meetings of real worth, 
moving about the country so as to enlist 
the interest and support of metermen, 
with the end result that metering prac- 
tices be improved, simplified and made as 
economical as possible. 


Prime Movers Committee 


The Prime Movers Committee has as 
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its new Chairman this year, G. C. Dan- 
IELS of The Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation. The committee is or- 
ganized primarily to facilitate the flow of 
informational materials on the design, 
operation and maintenance of steam-elec- 
tric generating stations among member 
companies to promote higher efficiency in 
the operation of steam plants. 

Some 70 members of the committee 
are apportioned among nine subcommit- 
tees which deal with such varied phases 
of power generation as: Boiler Auxili- 
aries, Boilers and Combustion, Gas Tur- 
bines, Metallurgy and Piping, Oil and 
Gas Power, Power Station Chemistry, 
Power Station Data, Power Station De- 
sign and Turbines and Condensers. 

Printed reports of the results of these 
subcommittee surveys are published each 
year recording periodically the progress 
ot the industry in the art of power gen- 
eration. 

The Power Station Chemistry sub- 
committee, sponsored by the Prime Mov- 
ers Committee, as an example, is a group 
of about 50 chemists in the power plant 
field who hold their meetings twice a 
year. The minutes of these meetings are 
published and distributed to all members 
of the Prime Movers Committee. 


The Steam Contamination Research 
Project is also sponsored by the Prime 
Movers Committee for the EEI in co- 
operation with the AEIC and an advis- 
ory committee of the turbine and boil- 
er manufacturers. The research program 
is being conducted at the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, 


Members of the Committee also act 
as intermediaries in the interests of the 
Institute member companies with such 
national engineering committees as the 
A.S.T.M. or the A.S.M.E. They also 
cooperate on various occasions with man- 
ufacturers and others in the solution of 
serious operating problems. 


Transmission and Distribution Committee 


The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee, with T. J. BRosNAN of the 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
as Chairman, has for its scope the study 
and discussion of all problems associated 
with the construction and operation of 
both overhead and underground trans- 
mission and distribution systems. Be- 
cause of the diversified nature of the 
problems encountered, the work of this 
Committee has been subdivided into 
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Chairman of the Transmission 
and Distribution Committee— 
Distribution Engineer, Buffalo 
Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, 
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Standards and Specifications under the 
sponsorship of F. W. Nimmer of Ohio 
Edison Company; Overhead System un- 
der the sponsorship of H. E. Stites of 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany; Underground System under the 
sponsorship of J. A. Pulsford of Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company and 
General Engineering under the sponsor- 
ship of L. G. Smith of Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power of Baltimore. 

The Committee plans to emphasize 
the study and discussion of methods for 
reducing the cost of construction and op- 
eration. The subjects of service improve- 
ment and system design for maximum 
flexibility will also receive considerable 
attention. This Committee has been 
asked to handle problems associated with 
utilization equipment. This assignment 
will be under the sponsorship of J. W. 
Anderson of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Another recent change has 
placed under the Committee all under- 
ground system equipment. Plans are be- 
ing made for some extensive standard- 
ization work in this field. 

Three two-day meetings have been 
scheduled. The first was held in Phila- 
delphia in October, the second will be 
in St. Louis in mid-winter and the third 
will be in Chicago in the spring. An in- 
novation that is being introduced experi- 
mentally is the subdivision of the Com- 
mittee, for a portion of each meeting, 
into groups that will consider prob- 
lems of common interest dealing with 
some specific. phase of transmission and 
distribution design and operation. It is 
hoped that this will encourage a greater 
amount of informal discussion. 
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Accounting Committees Attack New Problems 


COMMITTEES OF THE 
ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


HE Accounting Division Commit- 

tees are well into the administrative 
year’s work, in a continuation of the un- 
ceasing attack on the ever-present ac- 
counting problems of the industry. 

Besides “balancing the books” there 
are many aspects of the accounting field 
which demand application of constant 
research and a fresh outlook on the ac- 
countant’s picture of the utility business. 
There is practically a day-to-day effort 
by the industry to keep accountants 
abreast of the changing aspects on fed- 
eral and state regulation. It is the work 
of many committees and many men to 
provide interpretations of the latest reg- 
ulatory practices. 

Sharply rising operating and construc- 
tion costs have added new responsibilities 
to this group and much of its activities 
are directed toward the accounting prob- 
lems of a cycle of mounting prices. An- 
other matter of concern to the accounting 
group, as well as to other segments of 
the industry, is that of human relations 
—including the creation of better un- 
derstanding of management’s problems 
and the seeking of more effective coopera- 
tion from employees and customers in 
combating misunderstanding of the elec- 
tric industry. 

The Accounting Division last year in- 
cluded a standing committee on Mate- 
rial and Supplies Accounting. This year 
a new independent committee on Pur- 
chasing and Stores has been authorized 
by the Institute’s Directors, and most of 
the members of last year’s committee on 
Materials and Supplies Accounting are 
now serving as members of the Purchas- 
ing and Stores Committee. The General 
Accounting Committee has in contem- 
plation the organization of a subcom- 
mittee on Materials and Supplies Ac 
counting to deal with the accounting as 
distinguished from the operating aspects 
of Material and Supplies Control but 
at this time the chairman and personnel 
of such a subcommittee have not been 
selected nor have any specific projects 
been designated for development by it. 

Chairmen and members of all commit- 
tees and subcommittees have started the 
year’s work with enthusiasm and the 





H. B. Harpwick 
Chairman of the Accounting 
Division General Committee— 
Controller, Consumers Power 

Co., Jackson, Mich. 


prospects are for another year of com- 
mon achievement out of which all utility 
accountants will derive something of 
benefit and many will obtain assistance 
of great and immediate value on their 
own special problems. 

The committees of the Accounting Di- 
vision for this year, as for a number of 
years in the past, will coordinate their 
work with that of the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association. 
It sometimes seems to be a little difficult 
for engineers, operating managers, and 
salesmen—particularly the latter—to un- 
derstand how such close cooperation is 
desirable or possible between two indus- 
tries whose technical problems are large- 
ly dissimilar and which in many respects 
are competitors. 

However, as far as accounting is con- 
cerned the problems of the two indus- 
tries are almost identical and it would 
be a foolish waste of effort not to attack 
them jointly; and while there is always 
a certain amount of good natured banter 
at joint meetings among representatives 
of the two industries, the actual work is 
carried on in a spirit of complete cooper- 
ation. In the following outline of the 
Institute committee program for the cur- 
rent administrative year it should be 
understood, therefore, that where it is 
not otherwise indicated, the work will 
be undertaken as a cooperative enterprise 
in which representatives of both indus- 
tries will or may participate. 


Accounting Division General Committee 


The Accounting Division General 
Committee, which coordinates and con- 
trols the work of all the other commit- 
tees of the Division, is this year under 
the chairmanship of H. B. Harpwick, 
Consumers Power Company, Jackson, 
Mich. Allen Mitchell, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, is vice chairman. 
This committee, in addition to exercising 
general supervision over the work of 
the Division, also holds meetings from 
time to time to deal with problems of 
general interest to industry accountants 
which are either of such nature that they 
cannot be handled effectively by the 
standing functional committees of the 
Division, or need to be discussed infor- 
mally before any decision is made on re- 
ferring them to one or another of these 
committees for more intensive study. 
The Accounting Division General Com- 
mittee may also review reports of stand- 
ing committees or subcommittees before 
action or release. 

In addition to the foregoing functions, 
the Accounting Division General Com- 
mittee on occasion authorizes the ap- 
pointment of special subcommittees to 
investigate and report on topics of broad 
interest to utility accountants which are 
not assignable to any of the functional 
committees. This year there will be at 
least two such subcommittees. One of 
these is a continuation of last year’s sub- 
committee on Standard Arrangement of 
Provisions in Mortgage Indentures un- 
der the chairmanship of R. N. Benjamin, 
Stone & Webster Service Corporation. 
Another special subcommittee will be 
one on Methods of Determining a Fair 
Rate of Return, under the chairmanship 
of H. P. Taylor, Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Corporation, last year’s chairman 
of the Accounting Division General 
Committee. 

Two other special subcommittees have 
been discussed but not yet authorized. 
One would endeavor to explore the ef- 
fect on accounting records and financial 
statements of a permanent and signifi- 
cant change in the general price level. 
The other would study the relative eff- 
ciency of public and private utility en- 
terprises as expressed in their financial 
results. 
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Chairman of the Committee on 
Application of Accounting Prin- 
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Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Committee on Application of Accounting 
Principles 

The Committee on Application of 
Accounting Principles will be continued 
with H. H. Scarr, Ebasco Services Inc. 
as its Chairman and W. H. Swinney, 
West Penn Power Company as vice 
chairman. It acts as an intermediary be- 
tween industry accountants and mem- 
bers of the public accounting profession, 
as well as accountants of the staff of 
regulatory agencies, in the application 
of accounting principles to the special 
problems of public utilities subject to 
regulation. 

Customer Activities Committee 

The Customer Activities Committee, 
with GLENN Ray of the Indianapolis 
Power and Light Company as Chair- 
man, has been considerably enlarged in 
order to cope more effectively with the 
great variety of problems coming within 
the sphere of customer accounting de- 
partments. It will carry on its work this 
vear through four major subcommittees 
corresponding to four standing commit- 
tees of the American Gas Association’s 
Accounting Section. Each of these sub- 
committees will in turn have several 
projects to be dealt with by small project 
committees or individual assignments. 
The program thus far agreed upon is 
summarized below: 

Customer Relations—Chairman, J. C. 
Faris, Electric Company of 
Missouri. 


Union 


1. Further detailed study of account- 
ing forms from a customer rela- 
tions viewpoint. 

2. Techniques of customer opinion 

sampling. 
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3. Review of experiences with Satur- 
day closings of business offices. 

4. Review of informational booklets 
for new customers. 

5. Statistical determination of suit- 
ability of business office locations. 

Customer Collections — Chairman, 
G. A. Witson, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

1. Review of collection practices from 

the standpoint of their cost. 

2. The influence of adequate paysta- 
tion facilities on collection results 
and costs. 

3. Current developments in collection 
practices. 

4. Study of deposit coverage on resi- 
dential accounts, from the collec- 
tion standpoint. 

Customer Accounting — Chairman, 
R. G. ScHNeEIpeER, Virginia Electric and 
Power Co. 

1. Administration of fuel adjustment 

provisions in electric and gas rates. 


to 


Recent development in tabulating 
card accounting and billing. 

3. Meter reading instruction manuals. 

4. Publication of accounting equip- 
ment and methods developments. 

5. Study of accounting office produc- 
tion controls and costs. 

6. Review of suggested definitions of 
customers and classifications of 
service. 

Accounting Employee Relations— 
Chairman, J. E. Kino, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York. 

1. Development and application of 
periodic objective rating plans for 
office personnel. 

The subcommittee on Accounting Em- 





GLENN Ray 


Chairman of the Customer Ac- 
tivities Committee — Customers 
Service Department, Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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A. H. KuHN 


Chairman of the Depreciation 

Accounting Committee — Man- 

ager, Property and Insurance 

Division, Public Utility En- 

gineering & Service Corp., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


ployee Relations, while established pri- 
marily within the Customer Activities 
group because by far the largest number 
of accounting office employees are en- 
gaged on some phase of customer ae- 
counting, will also have one or more 
representatives from the General Ac- 
counting Committee and will coordinate 
its program with that of the industry’s 
Committee on Industrial Relations and 
the Personnel Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


Depreciation Accounting Committee 


The Depreciation Accounting Com- 
mittee, which has no counterpart in the 
American Gas Association Accounting 
Section, is this year headed by A. H. 
KuHun, Public Utility Engineering and 
Service Corporation, Chicago, IIl., and 
Fred Eckstein, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., vice chairman. It will con- 
tinue its work on a long term program 
of which the outstanding features will 
be the completion of a revised-to-date 
edition of the report prepared in 1942 
by its predecessor committee in collab- 
oration with the then existing Deprecia- 
tion Accounting Committee of the 
American Gas Association on “Methods 
for Estimating Service Lives of Utility 
Properties.” The committee will also 
give special attention to the effect of 
mortality dispersion in mass property 
(poles, wires, meters, line transformers, 
etc.) on annual depreciation charges and 
the amount of an adequate depreciation 
reserve. 


General Accounting Committee 


The General Accounting Committee, 
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O. K. Boyp 


Chairman of the General Ac- 
counting Committee — Assistant 
to the Secretary, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chairman O. K. Boyp, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore, vice chairman H. W. 
Boozer, Georgia Power Company, works 
principally through its subcommittees. 
The subcommittees appointed for the 
current year with a brief description of 
their proposed activities are as follows: 
1. Simplification of Financial State- 
ments. A study of what can be 
done to make statements based on 
accounting records more intelligi- 
ble to investors, customers, em- 
ployees, and the general public. 

2. Internal Auditing. This commit- 
tee will give special attention to the 
relations between the interna! audi- 
tor and the independent auditor. 

3. Machine Applications for General 
Accounting. This year’s work will 
deal principally with purchasing 
and stores and accounts payable 
records. 

4. Functional or Responsibility Ac- 
counting. This committee’s work 
will be a continuation of compara- 
tive studies of the extent to which 
this type of accounting is or can be 
used by electric and gas utilities, 
including particularly the use of 
tabulating machine punched cards 
as compared to manual records for 
the detailed record keeping of re- 
sponsibility accounting. 

5. Licensed Projects Accounting. This 
committee is for electric companies 
only. Its work is expected to deal 
largely with the Federal Power 
Commission’s rules governing the 
determination of net investment in 
a licensed project, but other topics 
may be developed during the year. 
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6. Preservation and Destruction of 
Records. The committee’s efforts 
will be devoted to (a) an attempt 
to persuade regulatory agencies 
that some further liberalization of 
retention periods should be per- 
mitted, especially with respect to 
supporting details of plant costs; 
and (b) to an exploration of the 
conditions under which microfilm- 
ing can be employed, with a dis- 
cussion of its advantages and limi- 
tations, 

Revisions in Operating Expense 
Accounts. This subcommittee is a 
continuation of one originally ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1945 to co- 
operate and advise with the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association to 
consider proposals from the staff 
of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission for revision of the 
NARUC-FPC Uniform System 


of Accounts’ classification of oper- 


~I 


ating expenses. The proposed re- 
vision would reduce the number 
of accounts by about one-third and 
clarify the text. Discussion of the 
details of such proposed revision 
Is stil] in progress. 


Plant Accounting and Records Committee 

The Plant Accounting and Records 
Committee, Chairman L. C. Purse Lt, 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany; vice chairman, J. A. Ryan, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
has agreed upon five subjects for study 
and report during the year. These are 
briefly described below: 


1. Use of Standard Costs in Pricing 
Units of Property. 





L. C. PuRSELL 


Chairman of the Plant Account- 

ing Committee—2nd Vice Presi- 

dent, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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H. S. Howarp 


Chairman of the Taxation Com- 


mittee — Assistant Controller, 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


2. Reconciliation of Office Quantity 
Records With Field Inventory. 
How often should verification be 
made? 

3. Unit Costs. To what extent are 
companies grouping items into one 
unit cost and grouping components 
of costs for property record pur- 
poses ? 

+. Accounting for Major Construc 
tion Projects. This covers particu- 
larly the type of project which is 
often done or in the past has been 
done by independent contractors. 
The accounting work in connec- 
tion with such projects covers dis- 
tribution of charges to prescribed 
primary accounts, commitment rec- 
ords, individual job accounting, 
progress reports, and any other rec- 
ords that will be helpful in the 
control of construction costs. The 
discussion will emphasize the prob- 
lem of accounting personnel to be 
attached to, or to cooperate with, 
the field engineering and construc- 
tion forces. 


wal 


General Equipment. 
This study will deal with the classi- 
fication by units and the use of 
standard costs for such categories 
of property as office furniture, 
tools, automobiles, and possibly 
other kinds of property made up of 
a relatively large number of simi- 
lar units capable of service for sev- 
eral departments or functions. 


Unitizing 


Taxation Accounting Committee 
The Taxation Accounting Committee 
has for this year’s Chairman, H. S. 
Howarp, Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
(Continued on page 428) 
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ROBABLY enough of you have 

been professionally connected with, 

or exposed to, radio to know what 
a “gimmick” is, but for those who have 
not, let me display my new-found knowl- 
edge. Briefly, a gimmick is a device, or 
an angle, which is novel enough to 
launch a program, and durable enough 
to keep it going in the face of sponsor 
interference, public apathy, creative rigor 
mortis, and all of the other perils to 
which broadcasting is exposed. In an- 
other sense, a gimmick is a handy instru- 
ment with which a burglar successfully 
opens a ground-floor window. It is use- 
ful, it should be effective, but it may 
not have much to do with what follows. 
And this is probably one of the longest 
introductions you have ever experienced 
to explain an opening remark—but 1 
have a gimmick with which I shall now 
proceed to open the window. 

There is this radio news report from 
early last week: “In Boston the CIO 
Electrical Workers’ Union has voted to 
demand (note demand, from the lan- 
guage of the ultimatum) that all em- 
ployers having contracts with the union 
join in boycotting the National Labor 
Relations Board under the Taft-Hartley 
The demand was contained in a 
resolution adopted unanimously by 1000 
delegates to the EWU’s 12th annual 
convention. Among the corporations 
having contracts with the union are Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse.” 


law. 


Threats Against Law 


In an era of endlessly disturbing days 
I think this is a fairly typical selection. 
There was a wide field to choose from, 
and I might have selected the high cost 
of food, Vishinsky’s speech of hate be- 
fore the United Nations assembly, the 
current estimate that the United States 
must supply $21 billion to Europe under 
the Marshall plan, or still another item 
from the union’s convention—when they 
officially voted down the resolution to 
eliminate communist influence from the 
union. Even if you were not connected 
with one of the corporations which, as 
noted in the news broadcast, were being 
summarily told to boycott the National 
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Labor Relations Board, I think you 
might find it disturbing to find an off- 
cial convention of American labor, and 
the third largest of CIO Unions, going 
on the record in open defiance of the law 
of the land as enacted by the Congress 
in its representative and constitutional 
capacity, and then following that up by 
ordering the contracting employer to fol- 
low suit, presumably on pain of some 
dire consequences. I should think any of 
us, regardless of our opinions or our sym- 
pathies, even if we happened to be the 
president of the CIO or the AFL them- 
selves, would find that day a little dark- 
er on which the law of the United States 
was deliberately rejected. 


The Gimmick 

This was my gimmick, for a reason. 
The actions of various groups and indi- 
viduals throughout the world, from 
Jugoslavia to Lake Success, by way of 
Washington, and Brooklyn, 
have been making pretty bad reading. 
We should be ostriches indeed to pre- 
tend that it was otherwise, or to evade 
by shutting our eyes to the black shadows 
cast across the future of peace and the 
future of America by events in Palestine, 
in India, in Hungary, in China, in 
Korea, in Rome and Paris and London. 
Certainly this generation at least is in for 
a lot of trouble and a great deal of ex- 
pense, and because it is news in any lan- 
guage, our newspapers cannot be blamed 
for putting it right where any top news 
story belongs—on page one. 


Moscow, 


But that is not, I submit, the whole 
story. Ordinary people, who do not 
happen to be presidents or foreign min- 
isters or generals or movie stars, but 
who simply go along running banks and 
factories and grocery stores and punch 
presses, have a tendency to let page one 
get them down. They forget that they 
live their own lives mostly in the back 
pages of the paper, and that what hap- 
pens in the back pages, back among the 
movies and the stock market and the 
department store advertising and the 
club news, is probably going to have a 
great deal more influence on what some 
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American Faith in A Dynamic Economy 
By Charles E. Wilson 


President, General Electric Company 


An address presented at the dedication ceremonies of the Fred M. Locke Ceramic Laboratory, 
of the Locke Insulator Corp., Baltimore, Maryland, September 30, 1947. 


future Gibbon writes, when he sets down 
his study of history, than anything that 
rates the scare heads today. As long 
as good news is too dull or too familiar 
to make a fuss about, we are still pre- 
serving the balance of our world on the 
credit side. 

In the few minutes ahead I would 
like to examine with you, in a very calm. 
small way, some of the good things in 
life. ‘Tomorrow we can go back to wor- 
rying about the others—and if we don’t 
then worry quite so much, perhaps the 
time will have been well spent. Let us 
restore our sense of balance with a few 
dull figures which for all their dullness 
actually represent the real strength of 
the American economic system in its true 
light, and which, for that reason, supply 
us with a much more reliable crystal ball 
for calling tomorrow’s events than some 
of the highly polished jobs that are cur- 
rently being twirled in the capitals of 
the world—including our own. If we 
can take a look at our family album and 
draw from that examination a plan of 
action for tomorrow that will offer us 
more than fear, despair, hate, and war. 
then I don’t think that we are being 
fools, charlatans, or pollyannas. 


Counting Bathtubs and Telephones 


Probably it has been too often our 
custom, in attempting a searching one- 
minute inventory of the American Sys- 
tem, to fall back on counting bath tubs 
and telephones. That served its purpose 
when we were arguing with people who 
knew about bath tubs and _ telephones, 
and who appreciated the industrial and 
distributive background against which 
we produced these indices of progress in 
such numbers. But today we must dig 
a little deeper. We feel that our sys- 
tem, and our ability to lead the world 
some distance out of its troubles, is be- 
ing kicked around by great masses of 
people who look upon a bath tub and 
a telephone as a sign of political or ide- 
ological immaturity. They see the de- 


vice itself as a sort of capitalistic in- 
signia, a sign of selfishness and softness 
and an insult to the downtrodden masses, 
and they completely miss the point that 
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these are only end products of a dynamic 
economy which can help them out of 
their misery if they will only let it try. 

What does a more searching inven- 
tory of our system reveal? Three things: 
first, the truly dynamic character of the 
American economy; second, the projec- 
tion of that character into the future, 
because nothing in sight so far can stop 
it; third, a social growth, or coming-of- 
age, that even we ourselves have not ap- 
preciated. 

Evidence of the dynamic character of 
the American economy is found when we 
consider the rapid rise of industrial re- 
search, the increase in national output, 
the increase in worker output, and the 
growth of capital investment in the 
worker, to name the first things that 
come to mind. 


The Dynamics of Industrial Research 


In 1940, before we were fairly under 
the driving and expanding stimulus of 
war, the amount of formal industrial re- 
search being done in the United States 
had already increased 10 times over the 
amount that was done in 1920. In the 
General Electric Company we have been 
in a position to see and record this 
growth, because we established our own 
research laboratory just after the turn 
of the century. At first we were acutely 
aware of the difficulty of convincing 
scientists that there was an honorable 
future for them in such a venture. They 
were at first skeptical of our motives, 
and then of our good sense. Today the 
fruits of that joint adventure are so 
overwhelming that we need not pause 
to recount them. If it were not for in- 
dustrial research we would not be here 
—literally. I know of nothing so char- 
acteristic of the pattern of American 
economic growth, or so compelling in 
its results—on competition, on progress, 
on prosperity, on our whole national 
life—as this one factor. 

Another piece of evidence is found in 
the tremendous increase in our national 
output. It is the one great inescapable 
fact that no fanatic can argue around, 
no matter how passionately or how devi- 
ously he may try. It needs no defense. 
American productivity has been the de- 
ciding factor in two world wars. It has 
built the fabulous structure of the West- 
ern World. It is our tower of strength 


which even we ourselves underestimate, 
and I doubt very much if it will ever 
be torn down from a soapbox. Europe 
inches along at from 35 to 40 per cent 
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of its pre-war industrial output; the 
United States is operating today at about 
185 per cent of its pre-war industrial 
output. It is quite true that in the re- 
lation which one of these figures bears 
to the other lies our paramount problem 
of economic rehabilitation for the world, 
and that is a long subject by itself, but 
the figures themselves are most eloquent 
evidence of the dynamic character of 
our economy. We would be unrealistic 
indeed, if we could not find some re- 
assurance in them. 

Before leaving this matter of national 
output there are one or two comments 
that are pertinent. I believe we have 
tended to underestimate the strength of 
some of the postwar inflationary forces; 
that is, the reasons which underlie our 
inflation seem to have been more solid 
than we anticipated. We did not have 
the unemployment, forecast in certain 
quarters, because of a tremendous burst 
of public buying, which has held on 
longer than was expected. If this were 
a mere boom-and-bust cycle, the decline 
in orders—when it did come—would 
have been followed by cuts in produc- 
tion, employment, and buying power. 
But this has not happened, and the de- 
mand for goods has been sustained at 
such a level that it was possible to adjust 
unbalanced inventory positions without 
creating a recession in business activity. 

Furthermore, despite a great deal of 
loose talk to the contrary, most of the 
price increases about which I have had 
any knowledge have been made reluc- 
tantly, with a full awareness of the pos- 
sible effect on business, and they were 
made only because of the pressure of 
rising labor and material costs. It is 
dificult not to reach the conclusion, in 
the face of continued buying at high 
prices that these prices are much more 
strongly based, and the whole price 
structure less vulnerable, than was the 
case in 1920. 


Inflation with Full Employment 


Finally, we have concentrated our 
thinking so much on the idea that we 
have been building up inventory and fill- 
ing needs deferred by war that we have 
overlooked what is now almost the main 
factor in our market—the large current 
demand caused by full employment at 
high wages. In July of this year there 
were a third more civilians employed 
than in 1939, and the real income of 
the average worker, allowing for the 
increase in the cost of living, was 27 
per cent larger. 
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To summarize, then, in this matter of 
national output, our inflation may not 
be as artificial as it looks, our price 
structure seems to be rather strongly 
based, and demand for goods may well 
remain at a high level. 

As for the increase in worker output, 
it is an established fact that before the 
war it averaged 3 per cent annually, 
That fact alone testifies to the dynamic 
character of our economy. There is no 
foreseeable saturation point in this figure 
since it is not entirely a matter of indi- 
vidual worker efficiency. It is a by- 
product of better methods, better ma- 
chines, and better working conditions— 
one of the dependable ascending curves 
in our industrial experience. Increased 
output per worker accounts for greater 
national output, and acts as an offset to 
increased material and labor costs. 


More Tools at the Expense of Capital Income 


Finally in this inventory of what has 
kept us on the move, it is an interesting 
but entirely logical fact—considering 
what has gone before—that in the 60 
years between 1880 and 1940 the 
amount of capital that industry invested 
in its worker has increased three fold. 
Capital’s share of the income derived 
from this partnership has declined stead- 
ily, however, which is also as it should 
be. The only interpretation that applies 
here, in simple language, is that risk cap- 
ital has continually been willing to sup- 
port American industry in increasing 
amounts; that the productive efficiency 
of the worker has been steadily increased 
through better tools and constant re- 
search; that greater production has re- 
sulted and that the worker has received 
a continuously larger share of the profits. 
This is the recipe from which we have 
concocted a dynamic economy. 

Having revealed the character of our 
economy with what I believe to be sub- 
stantial evidence, it should not require 
too much straining on our part to ex- 
tend the curves into the future and to 
project a reasonable national course of 
action. It would be comforting, in the 
face of the daily attacks upon our sys- 
tem, and in the face of the predictions 
that swell from within the country as 
well as from without that time is about 
to blow the whistle on the institution of 
private enterprise, to feel that we have 
only to stop our ears to the clamor and 
fight it out along the same old lines. 
Unfortunately this is not quite true. 
Like any fighter of experience we must 
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do a certain amount of rolling with the 
punches and adapt our program of attack 
to prevailing conditions. 

But this is nothing new. The Ameri- 
can capitalistic system has never been 
blind nor foolhardy nor reactionary in 
the long run or it would have fallen 
long ago. Its adaptability on defense has 
always matched its boldness on attack. 
We are possessed of a working, practi- 
cal economic philosophy, proved by time 
and results. We are opposed now, and 
in the past we have been opposed by, 
economic and social theorists who—to be 
kind—have never won a major skirmish. 
Let us not ignore our opponents, or take 
them lightly, but also let us not lose con- 
fidence in our own methods. 

Professor Sumner Slichter, Lamont 
Professor at Harvard, has recently called 
attention to something which should not 
be overlooked. He notes that the revolt 
against Laissez-Faire and the rise of 
economic policy taken together consti- 
tute one of the distinctive trends in 20th 
century civilization. In other words, 
as we have expanded, as our economy 
has grown, as we became more of an 
influence abroad and at home in shaping 
the fortunes and destinies of people, we 
have had to make economic decisions and 
adopt conscious policies that were un- 
known to the early industrialist who was 
uninhibited by broad social considera- 
tions. This conscious economic policy- 
making has accomplished much good, in 
the way of labor legislation, monopoly 
regulation, control of. interstate com- 
merce, and so on, but Professor Slichter 
points out that the chance for blunders 
and unintended results is also great. We 
must make sure, in the United States 
today, that we pursue policies which 
stimulate expansion of production, rather 
than limit or strangle it. We must con- 
tinually keep our eye on that ball. As an 
example, much American economic 
thinking of today is still unduly influ- 
enced by the depression of the 30’s, 
which caused temporary conditions to be 
regarded as indicating permanent trends, 
and resulted in the questionable over- 
emphasis on security at the expense of 
opportunity. 

The dynamic character of our econ- 
omy will be continued into the future by 
the plentiful supply of new materials, 
methods, and processes which have 
sprung seemingly from war experience, 
but actually were gathering momentum 
years before in the active crucibles of in- 
dustrial research and in the tireless ex- 
perimentation of specialists. “The most 
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spectacular of these, of course, is atomic 
energy. Startling progress in the me- 
diums of transportation and communica- 
tion, which are themselves logical results 
of a competitive economy, will be the 
instruments of extending the scope of 
that economy, as they strike the shackles 
from undeveloped areas and create new 
services and businesses. 

It is no accident that your country is 
both the economic and the scientific cen- 
ter of the modern world, for the two go 
hand in hand. The very increase in the 
number of scientists in America is a 
guarantee of increased competition. We 
forever underestimate our capacity to 
produce new enterprises. For over 70 
years the number of physicists, engineers, 
chemists, and metallurgists has increased 
from 10 to 14 times as fast as has the 
total number of gainfully employed per- 
sons, due primarily to the rise of indus- 
trial research. Research creates compe- 
tition, and as Professor Slichter also 
pointed out, in America, because of the 
“Unplanned” way we do business, we 
have a larger number of business enter- 
prises, keener competition, and increas- 
ing expenditures for research. We have 
10 million centers of innovation—6 mil- 
lion in agriculture and 4 million outside 
of agriculture—where experiments are 
constantly being tried without having 
first to obtain the authority of the state 
or other controlling body. No regimented 
economy can compete with such a set-up. 
By its very nature its must fall behind of 
its own weight and inflexibility. These 
are some of the salient considerations for 
us to ponder, and from which we can 
take courage, as we face the future. 

In all of this, as we noted in the be- 
ginning, there are also evidences of our 
coming of age, of our economic maturity. 
Often we have so taken them for granted 
that we were unaware of them. Today 
we are conscious of our leadership and 
our responsibility in the politico-economic 
world. In fact it has been thrust upon 
us. And we have adjusted ourselves in- 
ternally over the years: We have better 
state and local government and a higher 
grade of public service at the local level; 
we have a more marked cooperation be- 
tween industry and government agen- 
cies, for all of our disputes; we are striv- 
ing for better housing and increased edu- 
cational facilities; undoubtedly we have 
better living and working conditions ; we 
have greater intellectual freedom, and 
we are stronger in the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of civil rights. Even our 
troublous labor legislation itself, as rep- 
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resented by the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, has moved us slowly 
toward industrial citizenship. We are 
making progress, even if we sometimes 
lose that fact in the grinding of the gears 
and the howls of the reluctant and the 
recalcitrant. I think that the responsible 
leaders of labor are aware that even 
though small groups may be able, now 
and then, to raise the standard of living 
by sheer bargaining power, still for labor 
as a whole, the real advance depends on 
the rise in output per man-hour. We 
must keep ever uppermost in our minds 
the fact that today employees get some 
60 per cent of the national income, and 
the fact that 3 out of every 4 gainful 
workers are employees. Thus has our 
economy changed the national character 
of our population. 

These are some of the things we draw 
from a sober inventory of the American 
way of life—some of the good things in 
our life, some of the steady and impor- 
tant things, from which we can make up 
our counsel and draw our determination 
to press ahead, no matter how stormy 
and unpromising the outlook may be at 
the moment. These are the small but 
mighty triumphs that are recorded in the 
back pages of the paper, every day, which 
you can use to counteract the forbidding 
headlines of Page One. Frankly I used 
my gimmick, of an alarming situation 
picked at random, to open a window— 
but from the inside, not the outside, be- 
cause I thought it might be more profit- 
able, and certainly more pleasant, if we 
passed by the hue and cry of our spec- 
tacular troubles for the moment and 
drank in a little fresh air from the great, 
magnificent, and satisfying panorama of 
America as she really is. 


AEIC and EEI Meter and 
Service Committees Plan 
February Meeting 


HE Meter and Service Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute and 
the Committee on Metering and Service 
Methods of the AEIC have both sched- 
uled meetings at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Oklahoma City next February 9, 10 
and 11, W. G. Knickerbocker, Chair- 
man of the EEI Committee has an- 
nounced. Part of the three-day session 
will be devoted to joint meetings. 
Several important subjects relating to 
electric meters and meter servicing will 
be discussed at the meetings, according 
to Mr. Knickerbocker, and a large at- 
tendance is anticipated. 
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New Research Lab to Test High Voltage Insulators 
Dedicated by Locke Insulator Corp. 


HE Locke Insulator Corp. dedi- 
cated on September 30 two research 
laboratories at its Baltimore plant. One, 
the new Fred M. Locke Ceramic Lab- 
oratory, will be devoted to research in 
the broad field of industrial ceramics. 
The other, an existing high voltage lab- 
oratory, named for its builder, Frank H. 
Reagan, former president of Locke, will 
engage in high voltage research in elec- 
trical insulation. Work at the new 
Ceramic Research Laboratory, according 
to R. G. Bellezza, president of Locke, 
will be along three main lines: develop- 
ment of closer control over materials and 
processes, evolution of new uses for 
ceramic materials, and the development 
of new ceramic materials and processes. 
The Fred M. Locke Research Center 
consists of: (1) A research laboratory 
for applied research on ceramic mate- 
rials, (2) an experimental laboratory 
where research developments can be 
tried out on full scale, before release to 
general production, and (3) a material 
control laboratory to assure maintenance 
of high standards of quality in mate- 
rials and processes. 
In the existing high-voltage laboratory, 
apparatus is provided for production of 
impulse voltages of nearly 2,000,000 v 


and commercial frequency voltages of 
over 1,000,000 v as well as machines for 
testing mechanical characteristics of both 
insulators and hardware. 

At the dedication of the laboratories, 
brief ceremonies preceded inspection of 
the plant and research facilities by up- 
wards of 150 guests from all branches of 
the electrical industry. 

Dedication of the laboratories was by 
Dr. C. G. Suits, vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and director of the GE 
Research Laboratory. Dr. Suits pointed 
to several specific fields that would bene- 
fit from planned research. 


In ceramics new dielectric materials 
for condensers possessing special prop- 
erties are needed, he indicated. Tetinates 
of barium strontium show promise, Suits 
said, of giving dielectric constants a hun- 
dred times higher than those common to- 
day. Development of the GE Research 
Laboratory may afford a new method of 
bonding ceramics to metal in electronic 
tube construction. And, where mechan- 
ical parts are subjected to very high tem- 
peratures, ceramics has another role, he 
pointed out. Coating of metal turbine 
buckets with ceramics has intriguing pos- 
sibilities, he asserted. 


Acceptance of the new ceramic labora- 
tories was made for the electrical indus- 
try by Ernest R. Acker, vice-president of 
the Edison Electric Institute and presi- 
dent of Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp. “As an industry,” he pointed out, 
“we foresee the need for transmission 
lines with increased capacities and higher 
transmission voltages. Such new lines 
will inevitably create new insulator prob- 
lems. Increased insulator strength will 
be required as an entirely new concept of 
the supporting insulation, for these lines 
may very likely be developed requiring 
ceramic developments far beyond pres- 
ent possibilities,” Acker said. Much re- 
mains to be done in the joining of porce- 
lain to metal parts to provide completely 
satisfactory bonds between these mate- 
rials under all conditions. Present-day 
problems include the need for more accu- 
rate threads on pin-type insulators and 
the elimination of insulator troubles un- 
der abnormal weather conditions in some 
areas. 


Also participating in the ceremonies 
were several officials of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Locke’s parent organization, 
among them President C. E. Wilson. 
and Vice Presidents Ralph Cordiner 
and Harry A. Winne. 





A Stack of Switch Insulators Flashed Over at 
A bout 1,000,000 V During Tests in the Frank 
H. Reagan Hi-Voltage Laboratory. 


A Section of the Fred M. Locke Ceramic Research Laboratory in the 
Plant of the Locke Insulator Corp. at Baltimore Recently Dedicated ta 


the Study of Ceramic Materials and Processes. 
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Generator Ratings and Load Carrying Capabilities 
of Generating Plants and Systems 


By J. H. Foote 


Supervising Engineer, Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


An address presented before the Electrical Equipment Committee of the EEI at 


HE determination of the proper 

kw rating of a generator intended 

for the typical American elec- 
tricity supply system is of interest to all 
who are concerned with the planning, 
operation and management of electric 
utilities. 

Historically, there has been wide 
variation in kw rating practice. On the 
one hand, generators were rated con- 
servatively at a nominal figure admitted- 
ly below the actual load carrying ability. 
Again, generators have been skimpily 
designed in terms of their rating so that 
they would carry scarcely the load ex- 
pected of them. Recently a joint na- 
tional committee has done excellent 
service in standardizing a series of rat- 
ings of steam-electric generators. This 
has resulted in a fairly consistent series 
of ratings covering a range of sizes at 
3,600 rpm. 

It seems to be of interest to ascertain 
the compatibility of the kw ratings and 
actual load carrying capabilities of the 
prime mover, its associated electric gen- 
erator, and the system load which it will 
satisfy. 

Generator Capability 


The amount of electrical load which 
the generators on an electricity supply 
system can be expected to carry at the 
time of peak should be the measure of 
the capability of those generators. To 
determine such generator capability, it 
is necessary to take into account a num- 
ber of pertinent factors and to bring 
them to bear upon the problem of a 
proper rating in a manner which eval- 
uates them adequately, and of course 
a prime consideration relates to the de- 
termination of the system load on the 
premise that the true capability of a 
generator is in fact the amount of sys- 
tem load which it will satisfy. 


A variety of methods of measuring 
and evaluating system load in terms of 
peak demand has been employed in times 
past. On systems of small geographic 
extent and with few large stations, it 
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has been feasible to measure system de- 
mand in terms of momentary kw require- 
ments as obtained from __ indicating 
instruments or totalizing metering 
equipment, However, the more typical 
American situation involves generating 
stations dispersed over areas so large 
that determination of simultaneous load 
from indicating instruments becomes 
impractical and the installation of sys- 
tem demand totalizing equipment ex- 
pensive and undesirable. Therefore the 
practice has become increasingly preva- 
lent if not practically universal of de- 
termining and expressing system load 
demands in terms of the average kilo- 
watthours supplied to the load by the 
generators in a clock hour, this proced- 
ure involving the reading either visually 
or automatically of net load kwhr 
furnished by power supply sources in the 
successive 60 minutes of each hour of 
the clock through the day and night. 


Load Measuring on Interconnected Systems 


The advantages of this method of de- 
termining load have been recognized by 
most if not all interconnected systems 
and by regulatory bodies, notably the 
Federal Power Commission, whose re- 
port forms call for expression of load 
demands in terms of integrated kwhr per 
hour. 

Not only is the measurement of load 
in terms of average kwhr per clock hour 
a universally applicable method widely 
recognized, but fortunately the charac- 
teristics of the typical system load is com- 
patible with the thermal ability of an 
electric generator to carry that load. In 
fact, the average kw load over the period 
of an hour is much superior to the mo- 
mentary load as a measure of the service 
required of a generator or of its ability 
to serve a load. 

At the same time, the prime mover 
driving the generator must be able to 
carry not only this average load but 
also the momentary swings of load which 
are in excess of this average. Such mo- 
mentary swings may exceed the hourly 


average by from 2 to 10 per cent, de- 
pending upon the characteristics of the 
system and its size. Perhaps 3 or 4 per 
cent would constitute the mode for typi- 
cal interconnected systems. 

In the case of a small system serving 
large fluctuating loads, the momentary 
peaks may at times exceed the hourly 
average by amounts approaching the 
value of 10 per cent mentioned above. 
In geographically compact metropolitan 
areas serving large loads, the maximum 
load within a clock hour may exceed the 
average by a considerable amount when 
for instance, a cloud bank darkens the 
area for but a portion of the clock hour 
period. A system serving a large load 
over a wide area will probably have the 
least variation within the hour because 
of freedom both from significant dark- 
ening and from the effect of large fluc- 
tuating loads, by benefiting from the 
effects of diversity among the many 
areas served. 

The prime movers and generators 
which are to supply load, measured as 
outlined above, must be able not only 
to supply the load, including momen- 
tary kw swings, but at the same time 
to carry the auxiliary power required 
by the operation of the generating plants 
themselves. 


Load Conditions Under Combined Systems 


Further, the combined system of gen- 
erating plants must be prepared to supply 
system load under the usual overall 
operating conditions existing at times of 
peak. It must be assumed, for example, 
that some machines will have been re- 
cently overhauled and are probably in 
the pink of condition while others are 
approaching a period for scheduled main- 
tenance and possibly operating a little 
short of their best performance. Varia- 
tions in fuel and condensing water from 
time to time also have their effects. 

Again, on a combined system the 
duty of frequency regulation must be 
shared in some manner by various ma- 
chines; and during the life of any given 
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generator, it can be expected to run the 
gamut of position in the load despatcher’s 
schedule: from favored pet at steady 
base load when new to work horse 
swinging into short-time peak periods 
when maturity has been reached. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the kw 
rating of a generator should take into 
account. a number of factors, including 
the characteristics of the load, of the 
generating plants, and of the system— 
typically of the wide spread type of in- 
terconnected system common in. this 
country. 


It is suggested that the most useful, 
the most significant, and the most satis- 
fying rating for a generator in the com- 
bined view of engineers, operators and 
management should be that amount of 
the system’s peak load which the gen- 
erator can be expected to carry when 
called upon to do so during the major 
portion of its useful life and under the 
expected conditions of operation through- 
out the system. 

Such a rating should have a name. 
Perhaps a suitable designation would be 
“Dependable Net Capability.” Defini- 
tions of this rating and of ‘System 
Load” which this amount of generation 
would satisfy might be formulated as 
follows: 


System Lead shall be the integrated 
kwhr appearing at the power supply 
sources in any one clock hour and meas- 
ured at those sources. It shall be the 
net load appearing thereat, not includ- 
ing generating station auxiliary power 
requirements. 


Dependable Net Capability of a gen- 
erator, generating plant, power source 
or system at any particular period shall 
be the System Load which can be sup- 
plied thereby on the basis of the operat- 
ing conditions expected to exist on the 
system at that time. 

Such a capability rating of a gener- 
ator would, however, be incomplete 
without the designation of other values 
designed to insure that capability is pro- 
vided adequate to take into account the 
various factors outlined heretofore. Ad- 
ditional capability therefore must be 
provided in the design to supply the 
needs of the following. 


1. Operating Condition Factor 


First is the operating condition fac- 
tor, which recognizes that at any one 
time all plants on the system can not be 
expected to be able to carry simultane- 
ously the maximum loads which often 
they can supply individually. This fac- 
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tor may derive from any number of 
circumstances of weather, condition of 
maintenance, quality of fuel, etc. It 
should not include outages of generators 
for maintenance, which constitutes an 
entirely separate consideration. Capa- 
bility ratings of generators must assume 
that they are operating and supplying 
load. 

If a name for the capability of an in- 
dividual plant operating as part of a 
system but without benefit of this aver- 
age operating condition factor be de- 
sired, it and its definition might be 
formulated as follows: 

The Maximum Net Loadability of a 
generator, generating plant, or power 
source constituting a part of an inter- 
connected system shall be the maximum 
System Load in net kwhr per clock 
hour which it can be expected to supply 
under the operating conditions normally 
to be expected to exist during that hour. 

Obviously the sum of the Maximum 
Net Loadabilities of the power sources 
will exceed the Net Dependable Capa- 
bility by reason of the operating condi- 
tion factor described herein. At the 
same time, requirements of the load for 
regulation and for the momentary, or 
other amounts of load variation ex- 
pected to prevail within the hour have 
been provided for. Maximum Net Load- 
ability contemplates the proper supply- 
ing of System Load under good plant 
operating conditions. 


2. Hourly Variation of Spread Load 


The second consideration is the vari- 
ation of the load within the hour, dis- 
cussed in earlier paragraphs, the duty 
for which, in terms of rating, has been 
assumed to be spread among all the 
power sources. 

The prime movers driving the gen- 
erators must be capable of maintaining 
frequency even under the imposition of 
momentary loads to be expected and the 
ability to do so may provide the basis 
for a rating. However, it must be a rat- 
ing restricted in scope of application 
with respect to the supplying of System 
Load and in the probability of its being 
of significance in terms of System Load. 
It should be useful in terms of ratings 
of some of the plant and system fa- 
cilities. 


A possible name and definition for 
this rating might be as follows: 

The Maximum Net Rating of a gen- 
erator or generating plant shall be the 
maximum net steady output in kwhr per 
hour which under reasonable operating 
conditions can be supplied to the System 
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Load for a period of at least two hours; 
other power sources supplying any re- 
quired variations in load within the pe- 
riod assumed. 


3. Power Requirements for Station 
Auxiliaries 


Then there are the requirements of 
the generating plants for power to oper- 
ate station auxiliaries, which may be 
supplied from a variety of sources but 
not considered a part of System Load. 

If the prime mover or the generator 
supplies this auxiliary power, it is neces- 
sary to name and define the rating of the 
generator (or at least of the prime 
mover) in terms of its ability to carry 
this as well as the other loads imposed 
upon it. The sizes of steam, water and 
electrical pipes, conductors and equip- 
ment will then usually be based upon 
this rating. If special generators supply 
the auxiliary load and are operated in 
parallel with the main machines, they 
may be accounted a part of plant gen- 
eration on their own account. 

A suitable name and definition might 
be: 

The Maximum Gross Rating of a 
generator or generating plant shall be 
the maximum gross steady output in 
kwhr per hour which it can produce 
under reasonable operating conditions 
for a period of at least 2 hours. 


4. Variation in Prime Mover Capability 


There is one more factor of interest. 
It is the leeway provided in the design 
and execution of the machines by the 
manufacturers. This leeway may be 
favorable or otherwise. It normally 
should be positive, with excess capacity, 
but on occasion it may be negative. 

In the final determination of the de- 
pendable capability of the generator as 
a power source for the satisfying of 
System Load, the knowledge of what 
the generator will do under proof con- 
ditions is of genuine value. It constitutes 
the cornerstone of reference upon which 
the other ratings can be based. 

A name and definition for this refer- 
ence rating might be as follows: 

The Maximum Demonstrated Gross 
Output of a generator shall be the kw 
produced while demonstrating its max- 
imum performance under rated condi- 
tions when in first class operating 
condition. 


Summing Up the Ratings for a 
Typical System 


How do these various ratings fit to- 
gether? What is their practical sig- 
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TABLE I—TYPICAL SCHEDULE OF GENERATING STATION RATINGS 
AT TIME OF PEAK 





















































Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum | Dependable Name 
Demonstrated TOSS Net Net Net Plate 
Plant and Gross Output Rating Rating Loadability | Capability Rating 
Number of Unit Mw Mwh/Hr Mwh/Hr Mwh/Hr Mwh/Hr Mw 
Individual Individual Individual Individual Combined Individual 
Units Plants Plants lants System Units 
Old Plant “™ | 
foray ahs | = | (22) we se 20 20 
ED | 25 | (24) _ _ 21 20 
Be iciuctdccaent | 49 (46) _ | 41 35 
Up a A 45 (43) - & | 38 35 
(142) 135 128} 124 120 
Modern Plant ¢») 
eae aek 46 | (44) _ 37 35 
2 46 | (44) -- 37 35 
SRS Oe ee 68 (65) — 56 50 
a pas 
(160) | 153 145 | 140 130 
New Plant ‘© | | 
pee eee ee 72 (69) — | — 60 60 
SR eee see 72 | (69) — eS 60 60 
Beers Mose 72 | (69) —- | — 60 | 60 
——— aa oe | 
| (216) 207 198 189 | 180 
OREEES Go owiodeures — (471) 453 





| 430. | 
} } 





(a) Old Plant—1923-1930 design with low-pressure, stoker-fired boilers and 1800-rpm 


generators. 


(b) Modern Plant—1935-1940 design with high-pressure, pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, 


3600-rpm generators. 


(c) New Plant—1945-1947 design with high-pressure boilers and 3600-rpm generators. 


Note: Figures in brackets do not constitute ratings on totak abilities and ara only for reference purposes. 


nificance for a typical system? These 
questions may best be answered by in- 
spection of a tabulation of typical values 
as they might appear on a typical inter- 
connected system. 

Table I displays a tabulation of seven 
columns in which the ratings described 
and defined above are set forth. Three 
types of steam-electric generating plant 
are shown in order to demonstrate the 
application of the ratings to old as well 
as to new designs and types of stations. 
The values are trustworthy but do not 
portray any particular system. The ar- 
rangement of the columns from left to 
right is in the order in which one would 
develop the final ratings of the power 
supply facilities on an interconnected 
system. That is, the development pro- 
ceeds from the Maximum Demonstrated 
Gross Output of the individual units to 
the really significant rating in terms of 
the satisfaction of System Load: the 
Dependable Net Capability. 

The last column shows the Name 
Plate ratings actually applying to the 
generating units. Some of them are 
fairly representative of the Dependable 
Net Capability of the unit and others 
are too small. 


The Name Plate rating is the refer- 
ence rating for purposes of purchase, 


guarantee, inventory and general use. 
The Dependable Net Capability is the 
rating of genuine significance for pur- 
poses of budget and System Load sup- 
ply. It would certainly seem desirable 
that they be as close, numerically as may 
be feasible from a practical standpoint. 


Name Plate Ratings 


It is of interest that the Name Plate 
and Dependable Net Capability ratings 
for the generators for the new plant in 
Table I coincide when the values for 
Maximum Gross Rating are 115 per 
cent of the Name Plate Rating. This 
plant will employ four stages of extrac- 
tion for regenerative feed-water heating 
and will have moderate requirements for 
station auxiliary power. Some station 
designs may require a greater spread. 

This discussion has been related pri- 
marily to steam-electric generating sta- 
tions supplying the load of a distributed 
interconnected system, or of several 
such systems. Many of the principles and 
conclusions are pertinent to isolated or 
to concentrated systems. Systems incor- 
porating more or less hydro-electric 
generation in the ensemble are suscep- 
tible to similar treatment. There are 
then more factors to consider, but a 
similar approach will lead to interest- 
ing and possibly helpful conclusions. 
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R. I. Utility Sells 1 Out of 3 
Prospects Replying to Planned 
Store Lighting Mailing Pieces 
TOTAL of 25 planned store light- 
ing layouts has been secured dur- 
ing the initial three weeks of an intensive. 
promotional campaign on Planned Store 
Lighting which is being sponsored by 
the Electric League of Rhode Island and 
the Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

“We obtained these 25 lighting jobs 
from among the prospects uncovered in 
only 77 return cards received from our 
first 3 weekly mailing pieces on Planned 
Lighting—a ratio of almost exactly one 
sale to every three return cards,” it is 
reported by Paul Manchester, lighting 
sales manager for the utility company. 

“We used the EEI mailing pieces and 
other promotional aids exactly as recom- 
mended in the store lighting program 
plan book,” Mr. Manchester says. A re- 
turn card to accompany each mailing 
piece was prepared locally. The card 
offers a free customer booklet on store 
lighting, which was delivered by a com- 
pany lighting representative. 

In deciding to begin planned lighting 
promotion, Mr. Manchester says, “we 
considered that the mailing list was the 
most important point. We carefully 
screened our commercial customers, mak- 
ing a new stencil for each, and included 
the name of the person to be contacted. 
We also built up a code classification 
with 49 customer groups, and keyed this 
mailing list to the normal meter cut-ins 
and cut-outs, as they come through our 
bookkeeping system.” 

Key company personnel who are not 
normally associated with lighting promo- 
tion such as commercial meter readers. 
power salesmen and others, are kept 
abreast of planned lighting promotion, 
according to Mr. Manchester. “We have 
found by past experience that these em- 
ployees provide us with a large number 
of leads. 

In addition to the 25 planned lighting 
layouts secured in the original stage of 
the program, Mr. Manchester credited it 
with responsibility for a large number of 
minor recommendations, such as “plus” 
lighting and electric signs. 

The Planned Lighting Program, which is 
offered nationally by the Edison Electric 
Institute, was introduced in the Blackstone 
Valley Company’s territory at a dinner-meet- 
ing held in September, with a capacity at- 
tendance of local contractors, architects, deal- 
ers and distributors. Displays were prepared 
to show the promotional materials provided in 
the program, and the background of the pro- 


gram was described by C. N. Snyder, of the 
GE Lamp Division. 
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We Like People 


An article reprinted from the Edison News, an employees’ monthly magazine published 
by the Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 


OW can the employees in the 

Adjustment Division of the 

Public Relations Department 
pursue the endless tasks of settling cus- 
tomers’ complaints, and still remain rea- 
sonably sane and happy? The answer 
lies in the fact that basically they like 
people. 

While problems concerning custom- 
ers’ service bills are seldom of a mysteri- 
ous nature, they do require the right 
answer, properly given, if the customers’ 
confidence is to be retained or re-estab- 
lished. Finding the right answer often 
requires less knowledge of accounting or 
engineering than of the habits and foibles 
of the human race. 

Accounting and engineering are help- 
ful in determining what proportion of 
the customers’ complaints result from 
mechanical discrepancies or clerical er- 
rors on the part of the Company. These 
constitute a surprisingly small percent- 
age, and their solution entails only the 
routine correction of the discrepancy or 
error. 


When the Customer Is Wrong 


By far the greater portion of the com- 
plaints received are the result of thought- 
lessness, lack of information and miscon- 
ceptions on the part of the customer. 
The proper handling of these cases calls 
for the exercise of patience, persuasion, 
psychology, and, at times, perhaps even 
a bit of psychiatry. 

As a matter of fact, when a customer 
questions his service bill, our first job is 
to verify the meter readings and registra- 
tion, and to check the clerical work in- 
volved in billing. To limit the discus- 
sion to these factors alone, however, 
would be the poorest of public relations 
policies. The customer is the Company’s 
source of income. When he has a prob- 
lem in connection with his electric ser- 
vice it is plain common sense to try to 
help him solve it. A flat statement that 
the bill is correct will not suffice; it is 
the duty of the Adjustment Division, by 
careful consideration and tactful sugges- 
tion, to show him that in some way he 
has actually used the electricity for 
which he has been billed. 

The explanation of electrical terms to 
the layman is sometimes little short of a 
fine art. For instance, no one has ever 
seen a kilowatthour, although they are 


sold by the millions every day. In con- 
versing with customers, kilowatthours 
must often be compared to more familiar 
and tangible items such as quarts of milk 
or dozens of eggs. Then the elusive ele- 
ment of time, that fourth dimension 
which changes kilowatts into kilowatt- 
hours, may result in mixing the whole 
analogy of milk and eggs into a hopeless 
omelet, calling for a fresh start. 


Tact & Diplomacy 


The improper use of electric heaters is 
a source of considerable consternation to 
some customers who merely ascertain 
that the cost of operation is only a few 
cents per hour, and who forget how 
hours can be crowded into a month. The 
trick is to convince him that the heater 
caused his high bill, without also con- 
vincing him that the only solution is to 
hurry home and throw it into the rub- 
bish barrel. 

Defective wiring on a _ customer’s 
premises, causing electricity to be wasted, 
is another difficult subject. To his way 
of thinking, Edison service includes 
everything from the Edgar Station to 
the inside of his portable radio; and 
whatever is wrong, he feels that the 
Company should fix it. Naturally, it is 
sad news to him that some vague elec- 
trical phenomenon which is costing him 
extra money on his electric bill is going 
to cost him more money to hire an elec- 
trician to repair it. But in one way or 
another he must be convinced, because 
repairing customers’ wiring on private 
property is one of the things that Boston 
Edison just can’t do. 

Then there is the man whose family 
goes to the beach for the summer, leaving 
him all alone at home. He is sure that 
he uses almost no electricity, and is up- 
set, to say the least, when the bill arrives 
for twice the normal amount. The meter 
must be wrong! On the other hand, 
could it be possible that he leaves the 
refrigerator door open all day? Does 
he forget to defrost it for weeks at a 
time? Does he rush away to work some 
mornings without turning off three 
plates of the electric range? Does he 
invite the boys in twice a week for all 
night poker sessions? These are all pos- 
sibilities, even probabilities, but to sug- 
gest them without giving offense calls 
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for tactfulness, if not downright di- 
plomacy. 

And so the efforts to make and keep 
friends for Boston Edison continue 
through year after year of explaining, 
expounding and exhorting. The constant 
objective is a deeper insight into the 
lives, thoughts and habits of the custom- 
ers, for it is there that the real answers 
to most of their questions are found. 

In justice to the great majority of 
Edison customers, it can be said that 
once they understand the nature of their 
problem and realize that a sincere at- 
tempt is being made to help them, they 
are both reasonable and appreciative. 
That is probably why, when all is said 
and done, the Adjustment Division still 
likes people. 


Home Planning Booklet 
Issued by Electrical 
Living Committee 


6¢ FL) LANNING Your Home For Bet- 

ter Living—Electrically” is the 
title of a 32-page, full-color booklet just 
published by the Electrical Living Com- 
mittee. 

Intended to serve as a guide for both 
the home buyer and the home remodeler, 
the booklet emphasizes the importance of 
intelligent prior planning, and proper 
selection of equipment, to insure easier 
living and a really modern home. The 
low cost and greater efficiency gained by 
“building in” an adequate wiring system 
for the heavier electrical equipment is 
stressed throughout the booklet. 

Text and illustrations are used to take 
the reader on ‘a tour through every 
room in the average home, showing how 
each should be planned for the best use 
of electrical servants. The section on 
kitchens, for example, shows the three 
work centers of the modern electric 
kitchen, and how they may be arranged 
in any one of four basic designs, for 
maximum work- and step-saving value. 
The step by step modernization of old- 
fashioned kitchens is covered in detail. 

Succeeding pages provide helpful in- 
formation on planning for efficient use of 
electricity for better living in the laun- 
dry, bedroom, bathroom, living room and 
basement. Many types of lighting fix- 
tures and lamps are illustrated and de- 
scribed. The need for an adequate wir- 
ing system is discussed at length. 

“We feel that this booklet will show 
the average customer many new and de- 

(Continued on page 427) 
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Highlights On Standardization in 


The Detroit Edison Company 


By Arthur J. Beck 


Editor, The Detroit Edison Co. Standards Catalog 


An address before the Transmission & Distribution Committee, EEI, at a meeting held in 


‘TTANDARDIZATION is an im- 

portant management tool for effect- 

ing savings and other economies 
through the process of simplification. 
Much has been accomplished in this 
field, yet there is probably still much 
to be done, even in those companies 
which have a standards program. There 
are always new improvements and addi- 
tional savings which can be made. Off 
hand, it may seem that once a standards 
job has been done, you can forget stand- 
ards and devote your time to other 
things. Such a policy I believe, fails to 
recognize that standardization is a con- 
tinuing process. New ideas, products and 
methods are always being developed. If 
you are to keep your Company up-to-date 
with the times, you will have to be con- 
sidering them continually and adopt 
those which are good. 

When we speak of standardization, 
several different concepts are apt to occur 
to each of you. Some immediately think 
of design standardization; others of 
standardization of drafting practices; of 
construction practices or operating pro- 
cedures; others may think of rates 
charged to customers; of personnel prac- 
tices and wage rates; and to still others 
it brings up consideration of materials 
and equipment standards. In general, 
we, in The Detroit Edison Company, 
are concerned with all of these. How- 
ever, I shall limit my remarks to ma- 
terials and equipment standardization, 
which, as many of you know, has been 
of active interest with us for more than 


20 years. 


What Is Material Standardization 


Materials standardization, as we 
think of it, consists of simplifying the 
variety of materials we use for con- 
struction, operating, and maintenance 
purposes, adequately describing the items 
we select for future use and then seeing 
to it that these materials and their stand- 
ard descriptions are used in our day-to- 
day operations. 


In other words, we review the ma- 
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terials which we have been using and 
weed out those which really are not re- 
quired. For those items which make up 
our standards, we establish descriptions 
which are clear, but concise. Each de- 
scription is adequate to describe the 
item, yet is short enough to be used as 
the working reference in the many steps 
of supply, such as requisitioning, on pur- 
chase orders, on Stores records, for stock 
accounting, etc. We are concerned not 
only with the use of the standard items 
in the field but also with the use of the 
standard descriptions in the various steps 
of our supply operations. 


Need For Standardization 


When the company was smaller, we 
had a relatively easy situation. Our 
structures were rather simple and could 
be built to answer the purpose satis- 
factorily without a lot of preliminary 
design. When our construction people 
ran into trouble, they changed materials 
on the spot to give what appeared to be 
a better answer. This method was all 
right as long as structures were few and 
construction organizations _ relatively 
small. 

Difficulties arose, however, as the com- 
pany grew and expanded its forces. We 
found that too great a variety of ma- 
terials were being used by the company 
to get the job done. This became par- 
ticularly apparent during the late 1920's 
when we were in the process of doubling 
our installed capacity. Considerable at- 
tention was being given to our major 
power plant equipment, to the principal 
distribution and transmission items, as 
well as to major substation equipment. 
However, the smaller items which are 
required for an installation such as re- 
lays, wire, bolts, tools, etc., are as im- 
portant as the major items. Without 
them, the major items will not function. 
Frankly, we had not been giving suff- 
cient attention to these so-called minor 
items. 

In the process of expanding our facili- 
ties, we felt that we were using too 
many items to do the job. We were buy- 


ing some 50,000 items per year and 
stocked some 12,000 of them. In han- 
dling the supply problem for this ex- 
pansion and in controlling our stocks, 
there was. considerable confusion. Our 
records and_ requisitions were often 
rather badly garbled, so that we ac- 
tually did not know what we were to 
buy or what we had in stock. As a 
result of this, we received too often the 
wrong material and had to pay addition- 
al freight costs as well as wait for de- 
livery of the right items. Also, at times 
we were carrying several stocks of the 
same item. It was not unusual if some 
of these stocks never moved. In other 
words, we had an investment which did 
nothing for us. Our warehouses were 
becoming crowded with excessive stock, 
and at that time warehouse space was 
very critical. Each dollar which we had 
invested in stocks was not doing the 
maximum job for us and we were paying 
taxes on some stock, which was in effect 
so much dead wood. 


Clearing Deadwood Stockpiles 


In addition there was an accumula- 
tion of so-called private stocks in the 
operating departments. These operating 
departments were reluctant to rely upon 
the Stores Department for the supply of 
essential materials. The experiences men- 
tioned above certainly were contributing 
factors for this conclusion. Our pur- 
chasing people felt there was an exces- 
sive number of purchase orders being 
issued, due to the frequent ordering 
in small amounts, and also several de- 
partments using different items for the 
same purpose. We felt that an unusually 
large number of trade-named items were 
being furnished without competition. 
Further, it appeared that too many 
specially designed items were finding 
their way into the company’s practice. 

In addition there was considerable 
feeling that the classification of materials 
and equipment which we were using for 
the control of stock and the recording 
of our purchases could be materially 
improved in the interest of assuring that 
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like items were brought together. The 

classification we were then using was 

arranged according to use. As a result, 
to find out our position on wire, we had 
to refer to 7 different classes. 

An important area where we had 
learned about the benefits of adequately 
considering all the items required for the 
job was in the field of Overhead Lines 
material and construction standards. 
Our good friend, Howard Seelye, pio- 
neered this area for us. His work really 
became the forerunner for our broad 
standardization program which covers 
all of the material which the company 
uses. 

Our Standards Program 

Our company set about correcting 
these conditions of too much variety and 
too much confusion by establishing a 
Standards Program. A Main Standardi- 
zation Committee was appointed with 
the job of establishing overall policy. 
This committee is made up of the vice- 
president in charge of Engineering, the 
chief engineer of the System, general 
storekeeper, purchasing agent, and the 
editor of our standards catalog. This 
committee established the aims of our 
materials 
be: 

1. The establishment of a satisfactory 
materials and equipment classifica- 
tion. This is the basis for keeping 
our stock records, and also is the 
basis for our cataloging. 

. Agreement upon and use of a 
standard terminology in the de- 
scription of all materials. 

3. Establishment of adequate specifi- 

cations for purchase. 

4. Minimizing the number of differ- 
ent items purchased and used by 
eliminating superfluous types and 
sizes. 

. Coordination of our decisions with 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion and other nationally recog- 
nized standards. 

6. Publication of a Standards Catalog 
containing standard materials and 
equipment. This catalog would in- 
clude standard items carried in 
stock and also standard non-stock 
items which we buy direct for the 
job. 


standardization program to 


bo 


Ws 


Organization 
The Main Committee decided that 
best overall results would be obtained 
by enlisting the participation and support 
of all departments. They, therefore, ap- 
pointed a number of subcommittees to 
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be responsible for the development of 
our standards. These subcommittees in- 
clude one on classification, one on pub- 
lishing the Standards Catalog and 18 
subcommittees to standardize particular 
classes of material. The personnel on 
these subcommittees is kept small in 
number so as to get the maximum 
amount of work done. However, it was 
early recognized that with such a small 
membership all interested departments 
of the company did not have a voice in 
the establishment of our standards. To 
correct this situation, we have followed 
the policy of calling in as consultants 
interested personnel in departments who 
are not formally represented on the sub- 
committee. 

The Standards Division of the Pur- 
chasing Department was delegated the 
job of publishing the Standards Catalog 
from the reports submitted by the var- 
ious subcommittees. In actual practice, 
however, it was found that the subcom- 
mittees did not always submit complete 
or accurate reports. There was a. ten- 
dency for too much haste and too little 
investigation. The detailed study re- 
quired to get all the facts, so that a 
satisfactory decision could be arrived at, 
was often omitted. As a result, the 
Standard Division now assists the sub- 
committees and supplies them with neces- 
sary information. The Standards Divi- 
sion personnel, however, do not make 
decisions. Rather, they are fact finders 
and refer to the subcommittees for neces- 
sary decisions. 
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How A Subcommittee Operates 


Each subcommittee reviewed and con- 
sidered a list representing the purchases 
of all items in the class assigned to it, 
This list was furnished by the Purchas- 
ing Department and was a most useful 
tool to work with. It enabled the sub- 
committee members to know readily 
what the company was using, who was 
using it, and the relative volume and 
frequency of our purchases. Of course, 
the use each item was put to had to be 
obtained from the using departments, 

Armed with this information, and 
also, with the knowledge as to what 
national standards and what manufac- 
turer’s standards were available, the 
subcommittees went about their task of 
finding the right item to do each job. In 
the process of this study, they tested 
material and considered design, quality, 
service and price. They reduced the 
variety of items we were using by means 
of replacing one item by another; by 
eliminating superfluous sizes and special 
dimensions; by improving designs of 
some products, eliminating items which 
were too good for the job at hand, and 
sometimes those which were not good 
enough. In the course of all this, the 
subcommittees kept in mind the prin- 
ciple that the source of our supply of 
any item should not be limited. Rather, 
emphasis was placed on establishing sev- 
eral sources so that our buyers could 
develop a maximum of competition and 
also, have several reliable sources from 
whom we could obtain delivery. 
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REDUCTIONS MADE BY STANDARDIZATION 
OF FIVE TYPICAL CLASSES OF MATERIAL 
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Fig. 1—Chart of the Reductions in Variety in Five Typical Classes of 
Material Standardized by the Detroit Edison Company. 
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Diam x Lgth. 








TD-1. ( 


Purchase unit: 100. 





Thd Per 
Diam Inch Length 
1/4" 20) x 5-1/2" 
5/16" 18) x 1-1/2" 
3/8" 16) x 
3/8" 16) x 5" 
3/8" 16) x 6" 


* Stock item. 




















FORMER CATALOGING OF BOLTS 


Machine Bolts, Galvanized, with Square Nuts. 


Inches 

3/8 x a er ee 
See Cale es se le! 
3/8 x ee ee ee 
oY8 2 2-2/2 2 «+ 2 
3/8 x 3 : = 

BiOe S-4f72 « s « 

Se & Bae wk . 
ee aes st eS OS 


PRESENT CATALOGING OF BOLTS 


Machine Bolt, Sq Hd, Galv, Sq nut. Rolled thd, EEI Spec 
Steel, regular unfinished hd. Regular nut. 
Stock unit: 


FORMER CATALOGING OF WIRE 








Wire, Single Conductor. Brush Holder Wire, Rubber and 
Double Braid Covered. 
Stock Number of Wires in Strand Thickness of Stock 

Number No. 25 B & S Gauge Insulation Number_ Unit 

- « 5410-805 25 3/64" 3207-021 Ft. 

er -782 50 3/64" -022 Ft. 

a -791 50 12/64" -070 Ft. 

—. -792 100 1/16" -024 Ft. 

200 1/16" -026 Ft. 

° « 5410-797 350 6/32" -028 Ft. 

he -793 650 6/32" -003 Ft. 
e a -806 
‘ -800 


PRESENT CATALOGING OF WIRE 


Wire,600-Volt,Rubber and Double Braid. Copper,stranded, 








soft, tinned. Insulation DE Spec 98. Wp cotton 
braid, ASA C8.19. (Tape and single braid is ac- 
ceptable. Purchase and stock units: Foot.) 
No. of ASTM Insulation 
Each:) Size Strands Spec Class Thickness. Use _Ed. No. 
8 Awg 41 B174 I 4/64" a) 713-0035* 
~— 2 Awg 7 B8 B 4/64" b) 713-0040* 
Ed. No. Whse i Awg 133 B173 H —_ a) 713-0047# 
Mem 3 B8 B 6/64" b) 713-0290* 
251-0051* 25 00 - i 
251-0052 5 Mcm ae B8 B 6/64" b) 713-0292* 
251-0289 25 | Use: (a) Meter Leads 
251-0291* 25 {3} Power wiring. 


251-0293* 25 
* Stock item, 














Fig. 2—Comparison of the Cataloging Practices Before and After Revision 


Examples of how much we reduced 
variety are indicated in Fig. 1. 

When standardizing materials, there 
are certain precautions which must be 
continually borne in mind. First, overall 
economy should be a basic criterion, par- 
ticularly when considering whether to 
cut down or eliminate sizes. It may be 
more economical to retain 2 or even 3 
sizes in preference to eliminating all but 
one size. For example, in our practice 
we use 2 sizes of 96-in. crossarms. The 
lighter arm is used the most but of 
course is not suitable for certain load- 
ings. We could use the heavier arm for 
all loadings. However, this would in- 
volve an additional 28 per cent in cross- 
arm cost. Such an increase would not 
be offset by any savings due to the 
elimination of a stock item. 

A second precaution, when consider- 
ing the elimination of an item, is that 
all of the uses for it be known—even the 
occasional uses which have a habit of 
recurring at infrequent intervals. Other- 
wise, there is apt to be considerable diffi- 
culty when the need for the item later 
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arises and it is no longer available, hav- 
ing been eliminated from stock, and it is 
difficult or impossible to find an adequate 
substitute. 


Putting The Standards To Use 


After the subcommittees have decided 
upon the standards, it is necessary that 
this information be broadcast to the com- 
pany and made available to our de- 
signers, engineers, Stores Department, 
and the using departments. Descriptions 
of the items, of course, are a vital part 
of this procedure. The description of our 
standards items are developed by the 
Standards Division of the Purchasing 
Department. We aim to make the de- 
scription of each item clear and concise 
with adequate but not superfluous in- 
formation. The description should be 
such that it gives you a mental picture 
of the item and that one and only one 
item will meet the description. In the 
process of setting up a description it is 
essential to consider not only the in- 
dividual item, but also similar items 
which are currently used, or which 


of the Standards Catalog of the 


might possibly be used by the company. 
This is important if we are to achieve 
clarity and conciseness, eliminate con- 
fusion in our cataloging, and reduce to 
a minimum the need for changing a 
description once it has been established. 

Examples of our present and former 
practices regarding descriptions can be 
seen in Fig. 2. That portion of the 
description which is outside the paren- 
thesis is the ordering description; that 
within the parenthesis is useful informa- 
tion for designers, requisitioners, buyers, 
etc. 

Under our former practice, essential 
information was locked up in the head 
of some engineer. Our current policy on 
descriptions however, has helped both 
our technical and non-technical people. 
Every one has had sufficient information 
in the catalog to do a good job. The 
newer policy has really paid dividends 
during the last few years when materials 
were hard to get. Our buyers and Stores 
Department were in a better position to 
suggest substitutes because they knew 
in detail from inspection of the ordering 
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descriptions and Standards Catalog ex- 
actly what we needed. All of this is not 
to imply that our non-technical people 
give decisions affecting the technical 
characteristics of material. Rather, they 
are able to answer any questions of a 
technical nature, which in the absence of 
a clear description, they would have to 
obtain from our engineers. 

The description proposed by the 
Standards Division is approved by the 
subcommittee before it takes effect. This 
is in keeping with our policy that the 
using department is responsible for 
specifications. 

After the standards description has 
been approved by the subcommittee, they 
are circulated to the company by means 
of our Standards Catalog. This catalog 
contains both our stock and non-stock 
items which have been approved for 
standard use. 

We believe that this catalog, is in 
effect, a selling document and is the 
silent salesman for our standards and for 
our stock. Because of this, we have 
adopted some of the technique of the 
Sears Roebuck Catalog. In making up 
our Standards Catalog we use pictures 
and other devices to convey our message, 
and make the Catalog readily under- 
standable to our people. 

The Standards Catalog contains some 
1000 pages which list, describe, and 
illustrate the standard items (regardless 
of whether or not they are carried in 
our stock) which are required for our 
construction, maintenance and operating 
programs. Major equipment and spare 
parts are not included. 

This catalog is used by our designers, 
engineers, and other requisitioners in the 
using departments. It is the Stock Cata- 
log of the company, and is the basis for 
writing requisitions, both for stock and 
for purchase. We have 450 copies of 
the Catalog in use throughout the com- 
pany. Some of these are complete cata- 
logs, covering all materials and others 
are partial, depending on the needs of 
the individual. 


Control Of Standards 


Standardization is really worthwhile 
only when continued attention is given 
to it by an experienced staff. Otherwise, 
it will not be long before you find your- 
selves back in the old condition of too 
much variety, and too much confusion. 
New ideas and materials are continually 
coming up. If the company is to keep 
abreast of the times, these new materials 
should be considered and adopted, if they 
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Bernard F. Weadock 


ERNARD F. WEADOCK, Vice 

President and Managing Director 

of the Edison Electric Institute during 

its formative years, died at Ojai, Callif., 

on October 26, after an illness of many 
months. His age was 63. 





Mr. WEADOCK 


Mr. Weadock came into prominence 
in the electric industry through his work 
as special counsel to the utility associa- 
tions during the Federal Trade Investi- 
gation of the electric and gas industries. 
In March of 1932, he was appointed 
Executive Director of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. After its disso- 
lution in 1933, he was elected Managing 
Director of the newly organized Insti- 
tute. A man of unusual ability, warm- 
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hearted and forthright in character, he 
served the Institute with distinction for 
six years, winning and holding the gen- 
uine affection of his associates. In 1939 
he resigned to engage in the general prac- 
tice of law, first in New York and later 
in Washington, D. C. 

Born in Saginaw, Michigan, in 1884, 
Mr. Weadock studied at the University 
of Michigan in 1902-03, then transferred 
to the Detroit College of Law, from 
which he graduated in 1905 with the 
degree of LL.B. He was admitted to 
the Michigan Bar the same year, then 
beginning in the office of the Corporation 
Counsel of the City of Detroit, later be- 
came Assistant Corporation Counsel. 
From 1912 to 1920 he acted as General 
Attorney for the Detroit United Lines. 
From 1920 until 1924 he was engaged 
in the general practice of law in Detroit. 

In 1924 he came to New York City, 
becoming a member of the firm of J. C. 
and B. F. Weadock, specializing in cor- 
poration law. In 1928 he severed this 
connection to become special counsel to 
represent the utility associations in the 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion of the electrical industry. He con- 
tinued to serve in that capacity concur- 
rently with his work as Managing Di- 
rector of the Institute until the conclu- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission 
investigation. _ 

Surviving Mr. Weadock are his 
widow, Mrs. Mary Weadock, formerly 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, and four 
children: Bernard F. Weadock, Jr. of 
Los Angeles, California; Mrs. James 
Spence, Miss Shirley Weadock of New 
York City and Mr. John Cullen Wea- 
dock of New Milford, Connecticut. 
Funeral services were held at Green- 
wich. 





make for better construction and lower 
ultimate cost. To this end we have the 
following policies regarding the control 
of standards: 

a. Complete elimination of the pur- 
chase and use of non-standard items 
is not desirable. 

b. A requisitioner should not have to 
wait for committee action before 
procuring a non-standard item. 

c. New materials and methods should 
be continually tried so as to keep 
the company up to date. 


Benefits 


Definite figures on the actual savings 


resulting from standardization are not 
available. A reduction of 25 per cent 
in the number of stock items in five 
classes of material, such as_ builders’ 
hardware, bolts and screws, firebrick, 
wire and cable and chemicals, is impos- 
sible to evaluate in dollars. Likewise, 
the fact that our designers have fewer 
items to consider, and for these items 
have standard descriptions which permit 
a saving of considerable time in making 
drawings and bills of material can not be 
directly translated into dollars. 

However, we do feel that the time 
and effort we devote to standardization 
pays us good dividends. 
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Random Observations of an 
Itinerant Business Man 


By Ashton B. Collins 


Excerpts from recent talks before the Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Montana-Dakota 


HESE observations reflect a crys- 
tallization of my thoughts as I 
travel around this country of ours. 
As nearly as possible, they are based on 
what might be called grass-roots interest 
of the individual operating companies. 
Grass Roots—Your Associations have 
really carried on in grass-roots fashion 
in war as well as in peacetime. My con- 
ception of grass-roots is that of local 
or state operation as contrasted with 
national organization. I might properly 
compare it with “States’ Rights’’ as con- 
trasted with the recent trend to political 
development of Federal bureaucracy 
whereby individual states are encour- 
aged, if not forced, to ask for Federal 
aid, instead of relying upon their own 
state economy. 
Political Economy—That sounds as if 
[ had political economy on my mind. 
At least I do have economy in mind and 
it seems to me that the business man of 
today who does not, as an individual 
citizen, keep in touch with the political 
picture and his representatives in Con- 
gress, is negligent of his own interests 
and those of the business-managed sys- 
tem to which he owes allegiance. And 
yet we find only a small percentage of 
people keeping our Senators and Con- 
gressmen informed of our needs to keep 
business healthy. 
Will our negligence bring on the 
“brave, new days 
“That lie just ahead— 
“When we won’t have to work 
for things,— 
“Just vote for them instead!” 
Your Taxes—Take the all important 
matter of Federal taxes, which have 
milked the states and built up a Federal 
bureaucratic octopus in Washington that 
is eating its head off. Every one has a 
direct interest in this. Many of us were 
youngsters when the Federal income tax 
bill was enacted in 1913. I am told that 
the Congressmen who enacted that law 
at that time said that the tax probably 
would never get above 6 per cent. Yet, 
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taxes have reached as high as 95 per 
cent of income. 

The young men in this industry are 
paying a heavy penalty in those taxes 
today even though they were not able 
to say anything about them when they 
were enacted years ago. 

Ask yourself, what are you doing as an 
individual not only to stop the continued 
growth of that Federal octopus but to 
make it shrink back to normal size ? 

Get Off the Defensive—As individ- 
uals we won't get anywhere on the de- 
fensive—we must take the aggressive. 
Did you ever hear of a defensive football 
team winning pennants? No. It’s the 
team that is constantly on the aggressive. 
Unfortunately, for awhile our industry 


let the government bureaucrats beat us 


to the punch. With unfair government 
competition, we were on the defensive 
for a long period. Then 
woke up and got going. 


our leaders 


Power Shortage?—Not on Your Life 
—On the contrary, every company is 
turning out a record amount of electric- 
ity, breaking all previous records. Al- 
though there is very little spare capacity 
anywhere, there is no shortage of electric 
power by any electric power company 
anywhere in the United States. In other 
words, to put it positively, there is an 
excess of demand over supply. 

What the bureaucrats like to call a 
power shortage is merely a demand on 
the part of the people everywhere in the 
United States for more and more of the 
finest electric service in the world. The 
war taught the American people more 
than ever the great values of electricity. 

The Women Learned, and How!— 
During the war, women went into in- 
dustry by the millions—they worked 
with electricity in labor saving devices 
and they worked under brilliant lights. 
Now they want those things at home 
and they are going to get them because 
the electric industry is going to see that 
they get them. The woman of today is 
being emancipated from household 





drudgery and the American laboring 
man is constantly getting more electric 
elbow than any other 
worker in the world. The electric in- 
dustry. was not caught short during the 
war and is constantly increasing its out- 


power at his 


put over and above all past records even 
though the industry was prevented from 
ordering new equipment during the war. 
Now the industry has announced a five- 
year expansion plan involving five bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Keep Selling'—So 1 say that even if 
this coming winter should bring up tight 
situations or temporary breakdowns that 
would make it necessary for individual 
power companies in a few instances to 
hold some customers back from too great 
a use of electric power, the industry as 
a whole can properly point out that it is 
still breaking all records and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Government With Its 
Own People—In regard to unfair gov- 
ernment competition or invasion of the 
Free Enterprise System, I want to point 
to a couple of recent examples: 

The statement has been made in the 
past, that if the government took over 
part or all of the electric business, it 
would then take over other businesses. 
Now this has just happened in Porto 
Rico, a United States possession. 

What Goes on in Porto Rico—Several 
vears ago, under pretense of war neces- 
sity, the United States took over the 
electric business in Porto Rico and now 
that same government has started a chain 
of grocery stores in Porto Rico, whereby 
the government sells groceries in compe- 
tition with the merchants in 
Porto Rico. So we had better start call- 
ing the attention of our grocery friends 
over the United States to watch out be- 
cause they are liable to be next. 

Now the Business—Next 
come the jewelers. Our friends in the 
jewelry business have just discovered 
that their own United States govern- 
ment is selling jewelry in its Army Post 


Competition 


grocery 


Jewelry 
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Exchanges over the country in competi- 
tion with jewelry stores, so we had bet- 
ter help our neighborhood jeweler, as 
well as our neighborhood grocer. Jewelry 
sales by the U. S. government at cost 
and tax free! No wonder the jewelers 
are mad. 

And the Railroads 
the railroads, suffering from this same 
unfair competition of their own govern- 
ment. I can do no better than quote two 
recent statements on this score: 

1. An advertisement of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad entitled ‘“‘Stockhold- 
ers in Other Business Have a Stake 
Also in Railroads’ —‘‘should be in- 
terested in fair treatment for rail- 
road stockholders. Under govern- 
ment operation, taxes to support 
the railroads would fall principalls 





And along come 


upon other corporations—owned 
by their stockholders. ... In other 
words, stockholders everywhere 


would be penalized.” 

2. President Fraser of the Katy Lines 
stated in an address in St. Louis 
“Government furnishes almost all 
the fixed investment required to 
carry on most other forms of trans- 
portation without, in most cases, 
making adequate charge for the use 
of such facilities in carrying on the 
business of commercial transporta- 
tion. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that the railroads vitally need the 
sympathetic support of the public, 


” 


etc. 

W ho’s Next?—So you see, this matter 
of government competition is a problem 
also for the railroad man. We are in 
the same boat, power companies, rail- 
roads, grocers, jewelers. (Not to mention 
the doctors, and their concern with the 
threat of socialized medicine, as well as 
other businesses that the government 
has invaded through organization of +4 
government corporations. ) 

W hat to Do!—A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link and all of us in the 
Free Enterprise chain, whether we be 
utility men, railroad men, grocers or 
jewelers, are going to have to convince 
our Congressmen that the government 
must stay out of competition with its 
own people. 

Adequate Wiring 
ages, if we want a shortage to worry 
about then we'd better start thinking 
about the adequate wiring shortage in 
the thirty million old homes in this coun- 
try. There are thirty million of us who 
can’t give up our own old homes even 





Speaking of short- 
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if we wanted to, but we can do some- 
thing about the lack of modern electric 
wiring in those homes. This is a prob- 
lem that we cannot afford just to give 
lip service to. If the milk industry 
lacked bottles to distribute their milk 
they would do something about it mighty 
fast, even if they had to make the bot- 
tles themselves and our industty must 
really get aroused on this bottleneck of 
ours if we’re going to eliminate it. 

Go All-Electric—Yes, there are some 
I know who wiil say that there will be 
time to worry about that when we get 
over the lack of equipment, transform- 
ers, wires, and appliances—but we'd bet- 
ter not let it fool us. The next turn in 
the business road may be down hill. 
Now is the time to crystallize our think- 
ing and the public’s in the Go-All-Elec- 
tric Program. 

Sell Our Own People First—We 
have had some eight years or more dur- 
ing which we could do comparatively 
little promoting or selling (order tak- 
ing, yes) and now we must start all over 
again and indoctrinate employees and 
sales forces in the all-electric story— 
else we will find our people just selling 
appliance gadgets and overlooking the 
great story of electric service from be- 
hind the outlet. We must lay our plans 
to make every home an all-electric cathe- 
dral, not just bricks and timber. 

And we mu‘t 
ple. There are literal] acres cf dia- 


Here’s 


start with our own peo- 


monds in our own backyards. 
what I mean: 

Quarter Million Members for AIl- 
Electric Clubs—We have over a quarter 
million employees and salesmen in this 
electric industry. That is the first place 
to start to make every employee and 
salesman not only electric minded, but 
to practice what we preach, by making 
their homes all-electric. We should start 
forming all-electric clubs of emplovees 
and salesmen. We must make them pace 
makers. Power companies and manufac- 
turers and dealers should all cooperate 
in this endeavor. The employees of the 
power companies should be entitled ta 
buy their own goods at cost just as other 
businesses give their employees the privi- 
lege of buying their own products at 
cost. I see no reason why the power 
companies could not set up a definite 
plan and special prices to encourage their 
employees and salesmen to equip their 
own homes with all the electric appli- 
ances thev can use. The plan should 


provide for low monthly payments 


spread over a long period to be deducted 
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from the employees’ monthly pay checks. 
Let us not leave employee and sales par- 
ticipation to chance, but let’s plan it so 
that it will become almost automatic, 
industrywide. Plan it! Don’t trust to 
luck. Carry a rabbit’s foot if you will, 
but remember it didn’t work for the 
rabbit. 

Many Employees Just Don’t Know— 
I don’t think I can over-emphasize the 
need of indoctrinating employees and 
salesmen with today’s all-electric story. 
| say this advisedly because the industry 
now has thousands of new employees 
and new salesmen who have come into 
the business in the lust eight or ten years. 
All those new ones, plus many others 
naturally can’t remember when electric- 
ity cost 25 cents a kilowatthour in com- 
parison with today’s price. They can’t 
be expected to remember the time that 
convenience outlets were installed for a 
dollar an outlet. 

Many of our people can’t even re- 
member just a few years ago when a 
customer or prospect could walk into the 
office, or telephone, and get new wiring 
or new outlets or new appliances the 
very next day. 

As a result, many employees and sales- 
men in this industry don’t know the lat- 
est and best ways in which to sell or to 
render service courteously and attractive- 
ly to the public. This is not just true of 
our industry. It is true of many indus- 
tries, probably as a result of war and 
its attendant problems. 

Labor Saving or Comfort Giving— 
When we contemplate the grand oppor- 
tunity of selling electric service, and the 
vast line of electrical appliances that are 
either labor-saving or comfort-giving, we 
must sell ourselves first on the need of 
placing all our forces in a position to 
properly tell this great story to our 
public. 

Sell Up to Dollar Value—Above all, 
we must never forget to sell up to dollar 
value in our service and not down to 
penny cheapness. I have spoken before 
on this subject and yet can never forget 
how vital it is to the success of any busi- 
ness because I remind myself of what has 
happened to other businesses that sold 
down to penny cheapness, whether it was 
the railroad business or the telegraph 
business with its telegrams that got be- 
low cost; or the New York subways 
that have maintained a nickel fare and 
gone into bankruptcy. Or the soft drink 
people who plugged nickel, nickel, nickel 
and then had to go to six cents. Even 
the airplane business made the mistake 
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of selling down to cheapness until they 
had to increase fares recently. 

“Profit” Must Be Kept Honorable— 
Fortunately the electric industry was 
built on the profit motive and has main- 
tained a good financial position but we 
will have to be ever watchful of it, par- 


ticularly of that word “profit.” Amer- 
ica was built on this work profit and all 
of us, whether salesmen or employee, all 
of us in business must see that this word 
profit is kept honorable. Unfortunately 
the New Deal philosophy tried to make 
a disreputable target of this word profit. 
That’s why we must maintain our mer- 
chandising and other selling standards 
in this industry on an honorable profit 
basis and not sell down. 

Repackage for the Mass Market— 
To do these jobs, we should reset our 
sights in the light of today’s business 
and not just live in the past. We must 
repackage our story for the modern mar- 
ket and particularly for the mass market 
of the American public all of whom are 
customers of ours because they either buy 
or use electricity and its many appliances. 

Young People Especially—Above all, 
we must redirect our story in the right 
language to the young people of this 
country. Too long did we neglect them 
and then for the past eight years our 
industry had little time to talk to them 
because we were in a war, or getting 
over it. But all that time young people 
were coming of age at the rate of over 
2% million a year. In eight vears that 
is twenty million of them now of age, 
getting married and becoming customers. 
They were not interested in our story 
then, but they are interested now. They 
haven’t got time to read long winded 
studies of our business or our products. 
We can’t stop them long enough to 
“educate them in our business.” 

They Think, Buy and Vote Emotion- 
ally—We must talk to them in the terms 
of their wanting minds because they 
think, vote and buy emotionally. 

Needs are not too important, but their 
wants are important and we must dram- 
atize our story in terms that they can 
recognize and like. 

Human Interest—It boils down to a 
story of human interest. Shorn of its 
technicalities, the electric business is one 
of the most human and gripping busi- 
nesses of all times and can be packaged 
and delightfully tied up with the blue 
ribbon of human interest. 


“Sugar was just sugar until it 
was packaged and Dominoed” 
“Ask the man who owns one” 
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“Tvory Soap—99 44/100% pure” 
“The pause that refreshes” 

Elsie The Cow—Speaking of human 
interest, what better example could we 
have than that of Borden’s Elsie the 
cow, which is just as appealing to the 
folks in the West (who’ve grown up 
with cows) as it is to the people in the 
teeming cities. 

Reddy Kilowatt—Somehow this re- 
minds me of Reddy Kilowatt. (Now, 
now, Ash—Ed.) I may be pardoned for 
referring to him because I do so in 
terms of the companies that use him. 

Practice What We Preach—Briefly 
the Reddy Kilowatt Program is being 
repackaged very largely to teenagers. In 
other words, we are practicing what we 
preach. 

Seeds Planted 10 Years Ago Bearing 
Fruit Today'—Companies in different 
parts of the country report that young 
customers, 22, 23, and 24 years of age 
are coming in voluntarily to power com- 
pany stores today and buying electric 
ranges because as boy or girl scouts nine 
and ten years ago, they joined the Reddy 
Kilowatt cooking clubs and have grown 
up accustomed to electric cooking. 

Reddy Made Magic—Other power 
companies report that their Technicolor 
motion picture film on the story of elec- 
tricity “Reddy Made Magic” 
popularly shown in first run theaters. 
Others report their schools asking for 
the film. 


is being 


Booklets for Kids — Still 


others report children taking franchise 


Franchise 


election booklets away from their parents 
because of the Reddy Kilowatt illustra- 
tions in those books. 

And over one million comic books, 
“Reddy Made Magic” and ‘Edison, 
The Man Who Changed the World,” 
have been distributed to youngsters. 

Customers Buy the Company's Trade- 
mark!—Perhaps one of the most sur- 
prising happenings is the report of the 
companies making their Reddy Kilowatt 
pins and display figures available to the 
public at cost because the customers be- 
gan asking for them. In other words, 
the customers want to buy the replicas of 
the company’s character. 

Reddy Kilowatt Word Contests for 
Young People in New England—Com- 
panies have had great success with teen- 
agers through contests to see how many 
words the youngsters could make out of 
the letters in Reddy Kilowatt’s name. 
Teachers were so intrigued with it that 
they made it class study. This idea was 
developed by New England companies. 
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Dramatic Ads—In advertisements, 
too, the power companies are beginning 
to talk in more dramatic fashion. Sev- 
eral recent ads show what a long way 
the industry has come from the technical, 
factual and dignified advertising of just 
a few years ago. 

Gee W hiz—Or the company in Iowa 
with an alluring picture of a baby with 
the title “Gee Whiz—Baths Are Fun 
When Reddy Kilowatt Pumps _ the 
Water.” And the ad reads “No more 
tiresome, back-breaking water carrying 
on your farm when Reddy Kilowatt, 
with his dependable electric power pumps 
all the water you need—quickly, econom- 
ically and safely. An Electric Water 
System for your farm means running 
water for your kitchen and bath, as well 
as for your other farm buildings.” 

And then this one from a company in 
Wyoming: “for quick action Electric 
outlets at your elbbw— 

‘Tired of Housework? (‘House- 
work is so Daily.’) 

“Want more time for Rest or 
Play? (Who doesn’t?) 

“Then get more Reddybox Elec- 
tric Outlets for Quick Action!” 
And I could give you many more ex- 

amples of the human interest and dra- 
matic way in which power companies 
are beginning to tell their story to young, 
as well as old. 

Yes, We're Making Progress—Yes, 
we are making progress as an industry. 
We've come a long way from the stuffy, 
technical array of facts to adults only. 

The door is wide open and tomorrow 
is anew day. We're in a grand business. 
Let’s take stock of where we stand and 
then take the aggressive. 

On the way over, I asked myself how 
would I sum up our story today? Here 
it Is? 

WHERE DOES THIS GREAT 

INDUSTRY STAND? 

THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELF! 
ELECTRICITY SPEAKS! 

In 1752—Ben Franklin, private 
American citizen proved lightning and 
electricity were the same. 

In 1879—Thomas Edison, private 
American citizen, put electricity into a 
lamp bulb, and then three years later 
built the first electric plant. That start- 
ed the U. S. on the road to world elec- 
trical supremacy. 

Result— 

By 1917 


the United States had 


more electric power than any other 
nation on earth. 
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The Facts You Want Them* to Know About Wiring— 
Colorfully Presented in These Illustrated Talks on 


1. Adequate Residential Wiring 


2. Commercial Building Re-Wiring 


*Builders . . . Building Managers . 


Utility Employees . 


Now you can bring the story of adequate wiring, 
in visual form, to the people you want most to reach 
—those who plan and sell new and remodeled 
wiring systems, and the customer who wants all the 
benefits of adequate wiring. 


Two authoritative illustrated talks, prepared by 
the Edison Electric Institute’s Wiring Committee, 
will help you to spread knowledge of the new wir- 
ing materials and modern methods throughout your 
area. Extensive use of these lectures will aid your 
customers, employees and others to understand, 
perhaps for the first time, the importance of ade- 
quate wiring, and its contribution to electric appli- 
ance efficiency. 


Each lecture is organized in several suggested 


. . Inspectors . 


. . Customer Groups . . . Contractors .. . 


.. Architects ... Engineers... 
sequences, custom-tailored to appeal effectively to 
the interests of the above-mentioned audiences. Spe- 
cial introductions and closing remarks, especially 
designed for each group, are provided. 


Sets of Kodachrome slides are supplied as in- 
tegral parts of each lecture, to help the speaker to 
dramatize the need for good wiring, the faults of 
outmoded systems, and to assure full audience un- 
derstanding of each point. 


The wiring lectures, with slides, are available 
from EEI. A set of 45 Kodachrome slides, for the 
commercial lecture, is priced at $25.00—a set of 
48 slides, for the residential lecture, at $25.00. For 
additional information on these lectures, address 
the Commercial Director, EEI. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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That electric power production 
helped win World War I. 

By 1929 that same electric power 
developed by private citizens made the 
U. S. the greatest manufacturing 
country—played an important part in 
giving its people the highest living 
standards on earth—and helped pre- 
pare the country for any emergency. 

In 1941 the U. S. produced more 
electricity than any other six countries 
put together. 

In 1945 the U. S. produced three 
times as much electricity as Germany, 
the next highest country, which was a 
basic factor in the winning of World 
War II. 

The greater part of that power was 
developed by private U. S. citizens 
investing and risking their own time 
and money—without one dollar of 
government money and without the 
help of any government agency. 


And those citizens paid heavy taxes 
on every dollar of profit. 

By 1950 lots more of this finest and 
cheapest electric power on earth will 
have raised U. S. electrical production 
and living standards still further above 
any other nation in the world. 

All this by individual U. S. Citizens 
under the Free Enterprise System. 

What a Record! 

Electricity is indeed in good hands! 

Let’s not tie these hands with any 
red tape! 

Knowing these things, I for one have 
a Creed to guide me. 


Creed 

I believe this is a fine industry. 

I believe further that this industry 
is doing as fine a job of service 
for the people as any other branch 
of American enterprise. 


Believing these things, I am ready 
to stand up and be counted. 

I am ready to fight for these prin- 
ciples and for this business. 

You and I know that it is the best 
electric service in the world. 

And there is nothing that can stop 
us if we but have Faith and Will 
to Do! 

All of us must be salesmen for 
every phase of the electric busi- 
ness; and with a singleness of 
purpose, backed by unstoppable 
team work. 

Shakespeare said: “Thinking makes 
it so. And nothing man ever built 
arose to touch the clouds except 
for some man’s wish to see it rise, 
some man’s belief that it could, 


and some man’s will that it 
must.” 
I believe IN THIS INDUSTRY. 
I believe. 
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Trends 1n Construction Costs 


By J. P. Anderson 


Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York City 


An address presented before the Engineering and Operation Section, Southeastern Electric 


VERY major war has carried with 
it increased cost for all types of 
consumer goods and for construc- 

tion. These increases are normal for the 
abnormal situation existing. Manpower 
is diverted from production of consumer 
zoods, from construction of facilities de- 
voted to the production of these goods, 
ind from essential related 
Money is increased—goods are decreased 
—and prices rise. 

During the war, material prices and 
labor wage rates were controlled, but 
not all pegged to a fixed level ; hence con- 


services. 


struction costs rose steadily throughout 


the war period. This steady upward 


trend has continued with different de- 
grees of intensity, following such historic 
events as the end of hostilities and the 
removal of price controls. With meat- 
less days again in prospect, the recent 
spiral of prices will be reflected in heavy- 
industry cost indexes when they are 
projected to the end of this year. 

Whether we are in the intermediate 
zone of a hurricane of rising prices or 
fast approaching the vortex is problemat- 
ical. 

While the title of this paper is 
“Trends in Construction Costs,” you all 
know that the trend is expressed by a 
short word of two letters, U-P, up. We 


Exchange, Atlanta, Ga., on September 25, 1947 


shall accordingly discuss features of de- 
sign and construction of steam power 
plants that have a bearing on the trends 
in cost, and cite some examples of trans- 
mission line work. 


General Construction Cost Trends 

On Fig. 1 there are plotted index 
values for construction-labor wage rates, 
wholesale building-material prices and 
general construction costs, based on cost 
levels as they existed in 1913—assumed 
as equal to 100. The chart shows the 
relative changes which have taken place 
since that time, and is included here to 
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Fig. 1—Construction Costs, Wages and Building Material Indices Based on Cost Levels as They Existed in 1913, 


which is Assumed to be 100. 


Note the effect upon construction costs since the end of 1946, caused by increases in construction 
wages and building material prices. The cost of basic materials, commodities, equipment and 
services of all kinds follows the trend of wages, since labor costs are the dominant element 


in their overall cost. 
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Fig. 2—Current Critical Material and Equipment Deliveries 
for Steam Electric Stations. 


show the general situation. Note the ef- 
fect on construction costs since the end of 
1946, caused by increases in construction 
wages and building material prices. The 
cost of basic materials, commodities, 
equipment and services of all kinds fol- 
lows the trend of wages, since labor is the 
dominant element in their overall cost. 
Likewise, the chart shows that the trend 
in construction cost follows the trend in 
wages, both rising and falling. 

The construction cost index has been 
computed as a composite of general-con- 
struction cost data and in part takes into 
account factors of productivity of labor, 
efficiency of construction plant and man- 
agement, mechanization and competitive 
conditions. The indexes make no allow- 
ance for overtime pay or premium prices 
paid on materials. 

Neglecting the 
ments, the curves show that the various 
indexes have moved upward from 1939 
to June 1947 by the following approxi- 
mate amounts; the labor index, 144 
points; the material index, 149 points; 
and the resultant construction cost, 151 
points. Of the 151-point increase in 
construction cost since 1939—a period 
of eight vears, 60 per cent of this in- 
crease ha; occurred since January 1946 
or 18 months before the end of the 


year-by-year move- 
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curve. Utility construction is influenced 
by the same forces which have caused 
this upward trend in general construc- 
tion cost. 


Material and Equipment Delivery Situation 


In connection with our more imme- 
diate problem of utility construction, last 
November we made an exhaustive study 
of the more critical items affecting con- 


struction schedules. Within the last 
month we have again reviewed the 
delivery situation in respect to these 


items, with responsible representatives of 
the manufacturing companies. 
Fig. 2 shows the delivery schedules of 
the most critical items of equipment. The 
situation in heavy equipment for power 
plants is such that 42 months are re- 
quired from time of authorization to 
completion of construction for steam- 
electric stations of 20,000-kw capacity 
or larger. The controlling factor con- 
tinues to be delivery time of turbine- 
generators, which is about 38 months. 
The next most critical item in getting 
a plant on the line is power transform- 
ers. Present shipment estimates are 34 
months for transformers requiring de- 
sign by the manufacturer, with this time 
reduced in some instances to about 24 
to 30 months if manufacturer’s design 


larger 


1 January, 


21942 943 944 4° 246 947 
YEARS 


1939 100 


Fig. 3—Index of Cost Trend of Principal Equipment (In- 
cluding Installation) for Steam Electric Stations. 


drawings at hand can be used. This is 
an increase of + months for both turbine- 
generators and transformer deliveries, 
over comparative promises of last No- 
vember. This correspondingly lengthens 
the time for plant construction, thus con- 
tributing materially to higher construc- 
tion costs. 


Equipment Cost Trends 


Fig. 3 shows the trend in cost of 
principal items of equipment for steam- 
electric stations, including installation 
Price controls during the recent 
war maintained fairly stable price levels 
for this equipment during the period 
1941 through 1944. Up to February 
1946 the average cost of major equip- 
ment for a typical installation of medi- 
um capacity had risen less than 10 per 
cent above the 1939 figure. After Feb- 
ruary 1946, however, higher wages for 
both shop and erection labor, plus gen- 
eral price increases, produced sharp price 
rises, which by August 1947 resulted in 
average cost for this same equipment 
approximating 63 per cent higher than 
in 1939, and 50 per cent higher than 
February 1946. The spread of price 
rises in various equipment items since 
1939 ranges from 30 per cent to 65 per 
cent. Increases in erection cost vary, 


cost. 
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The solid line in the chart represents plants ranging from 10 to 42 
megawatts in size with one exception. The figures are exclusive of 
land, step-up transformers and switchyard. The curve is a composite 
of coal, oil and gas-fired plants and includes both new stations and 
extensions to existing plants. It is, however, decidedly influenced by 
the trend toward one-boiler one-turbine semi-outdoor construction, 
and by the low cost of gas or oil-fired stations as compared with 
coal-burning. The estimates for plants scheduled for completion in 
1948-'49-’50 show a decidedly upward movement. The projection of 


the curve beyond 1947 (not shown on chart) using estimated ex- 
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Fig. 4—Trend in Cost Per Kilowatt of Steam Electric Stations Based on Ebasco Inc. Experience 


penditures indicates the probability that costs will move upward on a 
curve rising even more sharply than plotted for the last two years. 

Estimates for new, larger-size developments, based on today’s price 
levels, for gas or oil-fired semi-outdoor plants, are averaging about 
11 per cent higher than at the end of the curve shown; for semi- 
outdoor coal-burning plants 57 per cent higher; for coal-burning 
plants fully enclosed with outside face brick, interior tile facing, 
tile floors and elaborate site developments, 74 per cent higher— 
approaching the figure of $200 per kilowatt. 


being 100 per cent on some items and as 
high as 150 per cent on some piping. 

Since price controls were removed, 
equipment costs have indicated the nat- 
ural tendency to follow the trend‘ of 
wages—there is every reason to believe 
that this tendency will continue in a 
free economy. 
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Steam Plant Cost 
Fig. 4 shows the trend in cost per 
kilowatt of steam-electric stations, based 
: on Ebasco experience. The plants range 
from 10 to 42 megawatts in size, with 
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one exception. The figures are exclusive 
of land, step-up transformers and switch- 
E yard. The curve is a composite of coal, 
4 oil and gas-fired plants anid includes both 
new stations and extensions to existing 
plants. It is, however, decidedly in- 
fluenced by the trend toward one-boiler 
one-turbine semi-outdoor construction, 
and by the low cost of gas or oil-fired 
stations as compared with coal-burning. 














The estimates for plants scheduled for 
completion in 1948-’49-’50 show a de- 
cidedly upward movement. The projec- 
tion of the curve beyond 1947 (not 
shown on chart), using estimated expen- 
ditures, indicates the probability that 
costs will move upward on a curve ris- 
ing even more sharply than plotted for 
the last two years. 

As an example of increased plant cost, 
two plants constructed in the middle 
west are cited. From date of authoriza- 
tion to completion of construction, the 
two periods are April 1941 to August 
1943; and February 1945 to August 
1947. These plants were of semi-out- 
door type, on the same property, in the 
same general locality, using the same 
fuel, and equal in rated capacity, and 
both were new construction. The fig- 
ures used do not include land and sub- 
station. The latter plant, completed in 
August 1947, shows an increase in price 





per kilowatt of 25 per cent over the 
former. The second of the two plants 
was not fully subjected to the steepest 
rise in costs which has taken place in 
the past year-and-a-half, since major 
equipment was bought before that period. 

Estimates for new larger-size develop- 
ments, based on today’s price levels, for 
gas or oil-fired semi-outdoor plants, are 
averaging about 11 per cent higher than 
at the end of the curve shown; for semi- 
outdoor coal-burning plants 57 per cent 
higher; for coal burning plants fully 
enclosed with outside face brick, interior 
tile facing, tile floors and elaborate site 
developments, 74 per cent higher—ap- 
proaching the figure of $200 per kilo- 
watt. 

Influence of Design on Cost 

While is made herein to 
plant-design factors, there is no inten- 
tion to indicate or establish what style 
of construction or items of equipment 


reference 
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should be adopted in designing a plant 
to meet any specific need. These factors 
are mentioned only as a reminder that 
design features have a marked effect on 
overall costs. 

This is a time when, more than ever, 
construction programs should be planned 
on a coordinated and economic basis to 
meet actual needs for the next few years. 
This requires careful analysis, and bal- 
ancing of transmission, distribution and 
power plant, for each major extension. 
Management should take an active in- 
terest and exert a strong influence in 
the interest of sound economic planning. 
There is sometimes a danger that plant 
design will become a composite of the 
wants and ideas of a number of individ- 
uals, many of which may call for non- 
essentials or be economically unsound in 
view of existing price levels. 

The successful continuation of our 
form of economy may be dependent upon 
spreading available basic materials over 
a wide-spread need in the world today, 
both at home and abroad. We may 
gain manifold returns in the end by fore- 
going some refinements today. 

The location of power plants has a de- 
cided effect upon the construction cost. 
The use of cooling towers for circulating 
water permits a wider range of site se- 
lection, which can reflect savings in site 
development. Distance from load cen- 
ters, from fuel sources and from rail- 
roads and highways, may be better con- 
trolled than in the past, when a plant 
was generally located near the ocean, a 
lake or large river, to provide water sup- 
ply for condensing purposes. Two new 
developments under construction have 
no railroad connection to plant site, al- 
though they are provided with good 
water transportation facilities. Not long 
ago it would have been considered fool- 
hardy to design a power plant without 
a full-capacity turbine-room crane. We 
are now handling the heaviest pieces by 
improvised means from cars to pedestal 
location. They can be moved a few 
miles over a good road at relatively little 
cost, if it is economic to do so. With 
water transport, costly dock facilities 
seldom are necessary for receiving equip- 
ment during construction. 

The use of cooling towers permits the 
building of circulating-water tunnels or 
running of pipes just below ground level, 
and the keeping of main building slab 
at ground level. This eliminates costly, 
deep and often wet construction. The 
availability of a well drained site with 
a good soil condition, not requiring bear- 
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ing piles, is another important element 
in construction cost. Direct savings in 
reduced deep construction volume are 
further enhanced by indirect savings re- 
sulting from shorter construction sched- 
ule. These factors have a definite in- 
fluence in controlling the kilowatt unit 
cost against the rising trend in prices 
of equipment and labor. 

Power-plant development has shown 
a trend toward constructing the mini- 
mum in station building and housing 
structures, suitable for climatic condi- 
tions of location. 

Building structures may be classified 
as! 

Completely enclosed 
With outdoor boilers 
Semi-outdoor 
Outdoor 

Some “outdoor” stations now in de- 
sign have a small two-story building 
alongside the turbine pedestal, which 
houses the control room and certain 
auxiliary pumps including the _boiler- 
feed. A lean-to rain-hood serves as a 
shelter for the boiler operators. A small 
enclosure over the turbine may be on a 
track, which permits easy removal for 
maintenance purposes. A removable cov- 
er houses the exciter, but the generator 
casing is exposed to the weather. Auxil- 
lary power switchgear is of the outdoor 
type. A gantry crane bears along the 
outer edge of the turbo-generator pedes- 
tal and moves parallel to the long axis 
over a tract extending beyond the pedes- 
tals, which permits handling parts to and 
from railroad cars. A modest service 
building removed from the noise and 
vibration provides space for office, stores, 
shops, locker rooms, cafeteria and other 
services at minimum cost for these re- 
quirements. 

Outdoor station construction repre- 
sents a tangible saving in direct building 
investment; the shorter construction pe- 
riod, and easier access to all phases of 
the construction from ground level with 
ordinary construction equipment, further 
reduce construction cost. Outdoor de- 
sign, on the one-boiler one-turbine basis, 
with little duplication of any mechani- 
cal auxiliaries except provision of a spare 
boiler feed pump, offers considerable re- 
duction in plant investment. Inter-con- 
nection of generating facilities makes 
possible this elimination of spare station 
auxiliaries. This idea may extend 


through the electrical facilities, for in- 
stance, by using one three-phase trans- 
former, single-bus construction and sim- 
plified high-voltage switching equipment. 
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The rising plant costs during the past 
decade have been offset to a considerable 
extent by technological improvements in 
equipment, reduction in building volume, 
use of single auxiliaries and general sim- 
plification in design. However, during 
the next few years, chiefly because of 
the pressure on existing manufacturing 
plants, we cannot foresee the introduc- 
tion of any important technological im- 
provements in design which will have a 
marked effect in keeping kilowatt unit 
investment cost from increasing directly 
with increasing wage and material costs. 
Likewise, further reduction in building 
structures is practically at an end—as 
compared with the “stripped” plant de- 
scribed above. Some minor saving may 
be realized by placing the turbogenerator 
at main slab level, with side-outlet con- 
densers alongside. If these limits obtain, 
as to simplification of design, and if the 
rise in prices should be sustained for any 
length of time, power-plant construction 
may show a sharper increase in cost than 
history has recorded. 


Larger Generators 


Size of turbogenerator unit installed 
may represent two to three years’ load 
growth, or perhaps 10 per cent of system 
capacity. However, full consideration 
and benefits from interconnections with 
neighboring systems, and the pooling of 
facilities, may permit the selection of 
larger units installed at less frequent 
periods, thereby taking advantage of 
lowered per kilowatt cost and greater 
economy. Unprecedented demands for 
more power have, in several instances, 
required that unit sizes be increased 33 
to 50 per cent above the last previously 
installed unit. Since a 50 per cent in- 
crease in capacity may reduce kilowatt 
unit investment cost in the order of 12 
per cent, all factors should be carefully 
weighed to avoid making the error of 
selecting units of too small a size. 

The advantages of the AIEE-ASME 
standard rated units, in sizes up to 60/66 
megawatts, should not be overlooked. 
Lower kilowatt purchase price and re- 
duction in unit cost of design and con- 
struction are some of the advantages to 
be gained. 


Examples of Transmission-Line Erecting 
Costs 

The increased cost of erecting trans- 
mission lines is illustrated by the two 
following specific examples. 

One line located in the middle-west 
and started early in January 1941 but 
discontinued as a result of war condi- 
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tions, is now under construction. The 
cost of erecting a typical mile of line is 
now about 85 per cent higher than in 
January 1941. This comparison is based 
on the average of three low-bid prices, 
taken in January 1941 and July 1947 
for erecting the lines, with materials 
furnished to the contractor. Contrac- 
tor’s labor and equipment rental rates 
increased approximately 27 per cent 
and 45 per cent, respectively, in the pe- 
riod between 1941 and 1947. This is a 
good example of the relation of overall 
advances in cost relative to the percent- 
age increases of separate components. Al- 
lowances to attract and hold labor, over- 
time pay and reduced efficiency of labor 
are some of the principal items that com- 
petitive firm price bidders are including 
in estimates. 

Since January 1941 transmission pole- 
line hardware and crossarm prices have 
increased approximately 40 per cent and 
110 per cent, respectively. 

Another transmission line case of two 
lines having comparable conditions may 
be of interest. These lines are located in 
the south-central area. One line was 
constructed in 1938—the other is now 
under construction. The lines are about 
100 miles in length with point of power 
generation and terminal substation the 
same in each case. They do not parallel 
one another on the same right-of-way, 
but the country traversed is similar in 
general character. Based on the average 
of the three low-bid prices, the cost of 
erecting a typical mile of line is now 
approximately 230 per cent higher than 
in 1938. 

In neither of the above cases were 
such items as right-of-way, surveying, 
clearing, etc., included in the compari- 
sons. 

Hydroelectric Plants 


There have been relatively few in- 
stallations of hydroelectric plants by 
private companies in the last decade, and 
these have been principally in the areas 
where steam-plant operating costs are 
high, because of remoteness from fuel 
sources. It is difficult to cite a definite 
trend in the cost of hydro plants, be- 
Cause each one is a custom-built job for 
a specific purpose and no two plants 
have the same features to make possible 
direct comparison. However, the same 
factors of construction cost which have 
resulted in a steadily increasing cost of 
steam power plants, affects the construc- 
tion cost of hydro plants. 

Manufacturers report a sharp increase 
of roughly 60 per cent in hydraulic- 
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Fig. 5—The Effect of War on Construction Costs Before, During and 


After World Wars I and II; and on Wages in 


turbine equipment prices since 1939. De- 
liveries are ranging from 14 to 20 
months as a result of material shortages 
and labor difficulties. It should be noted 
that certain electrical items, such as pow- 
er transformers and high-voltage switch- 
gear, involve substantially longer de- 
liveries. 

Where there is a possible choice be- 
tween hydro or steam plants, the situa- 
tion may warrant thorough study to de- 
termine the economic choice, in view of 
the trend toward increasing kilowatt 
unit cost of steam plants. 


Estimating and Cost Accounting 


We have endeavored to show the ris- 
ing trend in construction cost by specific 
examples and charts. However, do not 
be misled into thinking that the esti- 
mator turns to these average charts when 
estimating new steam-plant construction 
cost. The estimator is concerned with 
such factors as construction schedule, 
nature of site, location with respect to 
railroad and highway, ground-water 
conditions, soil bearing, steam pressure 
and temperature, station capacity, volt- 
age, refinements in design, character of 
structures, construction methods, and 
many other items. Under today’s fluid 
conditions he is looking to construction 


the Civil War Period. 


for actual costs. What did 
of a similar nature and ca- 
pacity cost since the last price increase? 
What did structural steel erected, cost 
on a job last week or last month? What 
were yesterday’s bid prices for a job 
just getting underway? It is necessary 
to look to yesterday’s prices in order to 
estimate with any degree of 
accuracy. 

It is axiomatic that in a period having 
a rising trend of prices—the longer the 
time from authorization to finish of con- 
struction work, the greater the increase 
in cost will be. Therefore, power-study 
estimates based on present-day prices 
must be at variance with actual costs, 
when current schedules for projects over 
20,000 kw may well run 3% years from 
time of study to completion of con- 
struction. 

Construction-cost estimating is a fac- 
tual work based on conditions known at 
the time that the estimate is made. This 
emphasizes the necessity for careful con- 
struction cost accounting. The field of- 
fice must be alert to the importance of 
keeping accurate cost records of work 
completed. Cost reports should be pre- 
pared at periods having some relation to 
the size and duration of the project. In 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Courses Fit GI’s for Utility Jobs 


OUND slide films, movies and sim- 
ilar visual aids are playing a signifi- 
cant part, along with theoretical and 
practical instruction, in the training of 
110 veterans for jobs with the South 
Carolina Power Co., Charleston. Most 
of the training, which is being done un- 
der Public Law 346, is supervised-work 
experience. But several departments of 
the company have supplemented their 
schedules with visual aids and a library 
for trainees, which is also used by regular 
employees. 

Sixteen apprentice courses—or “ob- 
jectives”—all approved by the State De- 
partment of Education, are being given 
by the company. Six of these are in the 
electrical division, including: lineman, 
electrician, switchboard operator, appli- 
ance repairman, meter tester and service- 
man. Non-apprenticeable courses are 
also given for relay testers and student 
electrical engineers. 

Use of the educational films is coupled 
with general group discussion. Slide 
films used with explanations of functions 
of various mechanisms have been particu- 
larly helpful. Where practical, the sound 
slide films are followed by a physical dis- 
assembly of the unit, explanation of each 
part and its contribution to the function- 
ing unit. 

Worn or damaged parts are inserted 
in the mechanism to show how parts that 
need replacement interfere with opera- 


tion. Attention is then drawn to losses 


that occur or to improper functioning of 
the unit. This method is particularly 
helpful to trainees in the appliance repair 
department. G. W. Moody, who is su- 
pervisor of the department, says that con- 
siderable time has been saved by this 
method of demonstrating the principles 
of refrigeration. 

In the line department two training 
yards are being used, one at Charleston 
and the other at Walterboro. Trainees 
are instructed by their foremen in basic 
duties of a lineman, using explanation, 
demonstration, and practice. Training 
manuals have been distributed to super- 
visors and the plan is to have specialized 
instructors follow a prescribed program. 
Trainees who have been assigned to regu- 
lar line crews after “graduation” have 
shown themselves capable of performing 
regular work with a minimum of instruc- 
tion and supervision. 

‘Trainees within various departments 
have taken advantage of texts and other 
literature accumulated by the company. 
While their use is not compulsory as 
part of the course, the company encour- 
ages use of them as well as of research 
material and other information provided. 

Of prime importance, the training 
programs are giving the employee a theo- 
retical foundation of subjects taught, and 
at the same time the practical “know 
Confidence and effi- 


ciency have been gained, as well as ex- 


how” of operations. 


perience. 





Trends in Construction 
Costs 


(Continued from page 415) 


some cases this may well be each month 
and on larger projects not more than 
quarterly. 


Future Construction Costs? 


You are all interested in the sharp 
upward trend in prices and wages and 
the effect on the cost of improvements 
which you may have under considera- 
tion. 

Fig. 5 has been prepared to show com- 
paratively the response to economic pres- 
sures in the construction field just be- 
fore, during and after the cessation of 
hostilities for the Civil War period, and 
for World Wars I and II. 


There is a remarkable similarity in 
the timing of changes with respect to the 
beginning and ending of these conflicts. 
We are vitally interested in the future 
plateau levels of construction cost like 
those that lasted for several years fol- 
lowing the Civil War and World War 
I. No one knows when the present up- 
surge of prices will reach its peak, but 
if history means anything, there will be 
a peak, -a sharp reaction, with construc- 
tion costs stabilized for a substantial pe- 
riod of time at a level above the pre-war 
level. 

When the peak will occur is anyone’s 
guess, and the level of stabilization is 
also in the same class. However, it is 
safe to say that the level of stabilization 
ultimately reached will be well above 
pre-war costs, and those who need power 
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plants cannot gain much by wistfully 
thinking of the “good old days” of low 
construction costs. 


Ebasco Holds 9th Annual 
Safety Meeting 


AFETY directors and operating ex- 

ecutives of 20 client companies of 
Ebasco Services Inc., held their 9th an- 
nual Safety Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
during the week of Oct. 6-10 in conjunc- 
tion with the National Safety Congress. 
Some 20 client companies operating elec- 
trical, gas, oil and transportation systems 
in the United States and Cuba were rep- 
resented at this meeting which was held 
under the sponsorship of the Ebasco In- 
surance Department, I. M. Carpenter, 
Manager. W. T. Rogers, Ebasco Safety 
Consultant, was the General Chairman 
of the meetings which took place in the 
Hotel. Invited guests _in- 
cluded representatives of Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Toledo Edison 
Company, the Hydro-electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, Niagara Hudson 
American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the Edison 
Electric Institute and American Gas As- 
sociation. 


Congress 


Power Corporation, 


Roy Collins Slack 


OY COLLINS SLACK of Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y., died 
suddenly in New York on Oct. 10. He 
had been continuously associated with 
the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany System since first entering its em- 
ploy in July, 1925. 

Mr. Slack began his career with the 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. in the 
Charleston General Meter Department, 
and later transferred to Atlantic City, 
New Jersey to assume the position of 
general meter superintendent 6f the At- 
lantic City Electric Co. Late in 1941 
he became the manager of the Bridgeton 
Division of that Company. 

In 1945 Mr. Slack was appointed to 
the position of Executive Engineer at the 
New York office of American Gas and 
Electric Service Corp. At the time of 


his death Mr. Slack was Budget Engi- 
neer of the System. 
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Farm Electrification Conference Examines Important 


Problems 


Wiring, Equipment Design and Distribution, and Research Among Important Subjects 
Discussed; Conference Placed on Permanent Basis 


HE Second National Farm Elec- 

trification Conference, held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
October 7 and 8, attracted a capacity 
gathering of over 350 representatives of 
farmers’ groups, agricultural colleges 
and schools, farm publications, equip- 
ment manufacturers, power companies 
and REA cooperatives. 

With an announced objective of 
“bringing together everyone interested 
in raising farm living standards, and re- 
ducing costs by increasing the profitable 
uses of electricity on the farm,” the Con- 
ference featured panel discussions of 
important farm electrification problems 
by groups of nationally known experts. 
The distribution and servicing of farm 
electrical equipment, farm wiring and 
re-wiring, education and in-service train- 
ing of agricultural workers, and experi- 
mental work in developing electrical 
appliances for both farm and home use, 
were discussed by authorities in each 
field. 

Hassil E. Schenck, President of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis, served as Chairman of the Con- 
ference, with George W. Kable, Editor 
of Electricity on the Farm magazine as 
Vice Chairman. Russell Gingles of the 
NEMA Farm Electrification Bureau 
was Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference was addressed by 
Claude R. Wickard, administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C., who spoke on “A 
New Era in Agriculture;’ L. M. 
Smith, vice president, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., who. described 
the agricultural development activities 
of power suppliers, and J. E. Stanford, 
executive secretary, Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation, Lexington, Ky., 
speaking on the topic, ‘““The American 
Farmer Looks Ahead.” 


Plans for ’48 Conference 
Plans for the 1948 Conference got 
under way with the election of Frank 
E. Watts, of the Farm Journal, New 
York City, as the new Chairman. Other 
officers elected were C. D, Leiter, F. E. 


Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, as 
Vice Chairman, and Frank Innes, asso- 
ciate editor of Electrical World, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The 1948 meeting will 
be held in Chicago during the fall, and 
will be continued as an annual event. 

Among the organizations participating 
in the Conference are the Agricultural 
Education Service; American Agricul- 
tural Editors Association; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers; 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; American Washer and Ironer 
Manufacturers’ Association; Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; Canadian Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association; Edi- 
son Electric Institute; Farm Equipment 
Wholesalers’ Association; National As- 
sociation Domestic and Farm Pumping 
Equipment and Allied Products Manu- 
facturers; National Conference of Busi- 
ness Papers Editors; National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association ; National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association; Na- 
tional Electrical Retailers’ Association, 
and the National Whole- 
salers’ Association. 


Electrical 


Tuesday Morning Session 


In behalf of the State of Indiana, Lt. 
Governor Richard T. James welcomed 
those attending the Conference to In- 
dianapolis. He pointed out the great 
strides that have been made in farm 
electrification, and how it has become an 
important part of rural life. 

Chairman Schenck, in his opening re- 
marks, predicted that “we will see 
unveiled during the next decade more 
far-reaching and revolutionary farm 
practices, from the standpoint of efficient 
agriculture, than was achieved during 
the past 50 years. Electricity applied to 
the many difficult farm jobs and to the 
tasks of the farm home will go a long 
way towards contributing to a prosper- 
ous and stable agriculture.” 

Problems involved in the distribution 
and servicing of farm electrical equip- 
ment were examined in the first panel 
discussion, under the leadership of Hugh 
Curtis, managing editor, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, Ia. On the plat- 
form were C. D. Leiter, F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio; N. H. Cal- 
lard, Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. A. Mahr, Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co.; Frank E. 
Watts, Farm Journal, New York City; 
D. E. Washburn, United Cooperatives, 
Inc., Alliance, Ohio; Ralph J. Brown, 
General Electric Supply Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Edwin J. Kendall, farmer, 
of Indianapolis; Dawson Womeldorff, 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago; Frank Innes, Electri- 
cal World, New York City, and W. L. 
Beard, Union Electric Shop, Newark, 
Ohio. 


Adequate Farm Service Needs 


It was agreed by the panel that, to 
do the best job for the farmer, equip- 
ment must be carefully selected, cor- 
rectly installed and adequately serviced. 
Those entrusted with the task of selling, 
servicing and installing such equipment 
should be well informed and expertly 
trained. Farm dealers were advised to 
analyze their rural territory to ascer- 
tain the requirements of their customers 
—to understand the farmer’s needs and 
problems, and to be familiar with the 
farm wiring system. Adequate wiring, 
it was emphasized, is necessary to permit 
electrical appliances to perform with 
maximum efficiency. 

It was suggested that well-equipped 
farms be used as models, and that farm- 
ers be urged to see electrically-operated 
machinery in operation. Power suppliers 
were invited to become partners of farm- 
ers in business, seeing to it that rural 
customers receive satisfactory informa- 
tion about electrical equipment, and 
assisting them in formulating a tangible 
program for the future. 

Panel members stressed the need for 
disseminating information about all elec- 
trical appliances, in order that tomorrow 
will find dealers well stocked with suffi- 
cient products and farmers educated to 
their use. Problems confronting dealers 
in their task of servicing farm equipment 
were listed as including inadequate wir- 
ing of farmsteads, inability to get suffi- 
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cient repair parts, lack of sufficient in- 
formation about products offered for 
sale, and in some cases, unsatisfactory 
inspection of equipment at the factory. 

The consensus of the group was that 
there are too few men selling the idea 
of farm electrification, and too few in- 
dividuals in the field working with farm- 
ers to help them in solving their electri- 
cal problems. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The second Conference session, with 
Truman E. Hienton, Head, Farm 
Electrification Division, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md., in the chair, featured an 
address on “Agricultural Development 
Activities by Power Suppliers,” by L. 
M. Smith, vice president and director 
of public relations of the 
Power Co. 

Suppliers of electric power to the 
farm have a continuing and direct in- 
terest in development of an improved 
agriculture in the area served, Mr. 
Smith declared. Such development work 
must be projected in terms of the service 
they can provide, he emphasized. 


Alabama 


Assistance to agricultural agencies in 
carrying out their programs, cooperation 
in promoting worthwhile farm youth 
activities, aid in conducting soil con- 
servation programs and demonstrations, 
and promotion of research on farm waste 
and the growth of crops for industrial 
uses, are among the methods now being 
employed by power companies to help 
build a better agriculture, Mr. Smith 
said. 

“Surely we must not forget that 
America came to her greatness from her 
‘grass roots’ and it is from the farms and 
small communities that much of our 
strength for greater national accomplish- 
ments must continue to come,” Mr. 
Smith explained. “One of the most im- 
portant reasons for power suppliers tak- 
ing part in agricultural development 
activities of their communities is that 
they thereby will help keep the farm 
the birthplace of our national greatness.” 

The second group discussion, on farm 
wiring and re-wiring, was headed by J. 
R. Waters, of the Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. His panel in- 
cluded George C. Merkel, United Light 
and Railways, Service Co., Davenport, 
Ia.; W. A. Cockran, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Harold H. 
Beaty, Iowa State College, Ames, [a.; 
H. E. Antle, Boone County REMC, 
Lebanon, Ind.; John W. Van Ness, con- 
tractor, of Valparaiso, Ind.; L. A. 
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Walls, Monongahela Power Co., and 
R. B. Hicks, Southside Electric Co- 
operative, Crewe, Va. 

Opening the session, Mr. Waters said 
that the objective of good farm wiring 
is to help the farmer to apply electricity 
productively, and that in this, the power 
supplier, extension service, contractor, 
distributor and manufacturer have a 
common interest. Coordination of the 
efforts of all these groups is essential to 
stimulate recognition of the need for 
good wiring, train personnel in this field, 
and see that a good job is done. 

Many farmers think that the cost of 
good wiring is too high, and the contrac- 
tor’s plans too lavish, the panel agreed. 
Lack of knowledge is at the root of all 
wiring difficulties, Mr. Beaty said, point- 
ing out that three major reasons for un- 
safe, inadequate wiring jobs are that 
farmers don’t know they need good wir- 
ing; inspection of many farm wiring jobs 
is poor, and the workmanship is not up 
to high standards. 

Education in farm wiring is best con- 
ducted through meetings of farmers’ 
groups, films and slides, training pro- 
grams for county agents and other agri- 
cultural workers, demonstration farms, 
4-H club electrical projects, exhibits at 
county and state fairs, with continual 
efforts to help the electrical dealer and 
contractor. Mr. Van Ness urged the 
power supplier and contractor to agree 
on common wiring standards for urban 
and rural areas, declaring that at present 
many contractors will not solicit farm 
business due to the different definitions 
of adequacy. 

The group agreed that “adequacy” in 
farm wiring is continually changing as 
new equipment is developed, and that 
the best standards of today will be con- 
sidered hopelessly outmoded in the 
future. 

Tuesday’s session concluded with a 
dinner session at which J. E. Stanford, 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, stressed the importance of farmers’ 
organizations in helping agriculture to 
meet the uncertain years ahead. 


Wednesday Morning Session 

The third panel discussion, which 
dealt with “Farm and Home Uses, Ex- 
perimental and Research Work and Un- 
filled Farm Electric Equipment Needs,” 
was led by George A. Rietz, Manager 
of the Farm Industry Division of the 
General Electric Co. With Mr. Rietz 
were Ruth Gaffney, Farm Journal, 
New York City; Herbert Hartwig, a 
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farmer of Denison, Ia.; H. J. Gallagher, 
Farm Service Supervisor of the Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; 
B. C. Reynolds, USDA, Washington; 
Hobart Creighton, a farmer of War- 
saw, Ind.; Frank Andrew, Extension 
Service, University of Illinois; J. P. 
Schaenzer, Head, Electro-Agriculture 
Section, REA, Washington; S. T. 
Henry, assistant to the president, Mc- 
Graw Hill Publishing Co., New York 
City, and Lucile Smith, Capper’s Farm- 
er, Topeka, Kan. 

Among the points brought out during 
this discussion was the need for agree- 
ment among manufacturers of farm 
electric equipment on _ specifications, 
definitions, and testing and rating pro- 
cedures. Far too many farm homes still 
use methods and practices which were 
common over 150 years ago, the panel 
agreed. These methods will not be 
modernized through high-pressure ad- 
vertising and selling, it was pointed out. 
but rather through painstaking educa- 
tional work by all agencies interested 
in raising farm living standards. 

The varying needs of farmers for 
larger-size motors was covered at length, 
and the panel agreed that where such 
needs actually exist, it is the responsi- 
bility of the power supplier to meet them 
successfully. Farming as we now know 
it may possibly be revolutionized within 
the foreseeable future through agricul- 
tural research in such fields as super- 
sonics, electronics and radio-activity, it 
was said. 

Concluding Session 


The Wednesday afternoon session was 
featured by an address by Claude R. 
Wickard, administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. The pos- 
sibilities that electricity holds for agri- 
culture are enormous, Mr. Wickard 
asserted, but “full realization of these 
possibilities depends upon a number of 
factors, which should be given earnest 
consideration by every group which has 
the welfare of agriculture and of the 
Nation at heart,” he continued. 

The concluding panel discussion, en- 
titled ‘Education and In-Service Train- 
ing,” was headed by Chairman J. H. 
McLeod, acting director of the Exten- 
sion Service, University of Tennessee. 
Joining Mr. McLeod on the stand were 
Russell Gist, State Agent, Cooperative 
Extension Work, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va.; J. R. 
Cobb, Applications and Loans Division, 
REA; P. T. Montfort, Agricultural 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Meeting 


T. J. Brosnan, Chairman 


HE forty-fourth meeting of the 

Transmission and Distribution 
Committee was held on Oct. 9 and 10 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, with 115. members and guests 
in attendance. 

The morning of the first day was de- 
voted to separate parallel sessions of the 
General Engineering, Underground and 
Standards and Specifications Groups for 
detailed round-table discussion of their 
respective problems. 

The Chairman opened the general ses- 
sion by describing the organization of the 
committee for the present term and by 
outlining the program for the coming 
year, which will stress economy in con- 
struction and quality of service. 

The Overhead Group sponsored by 
H. E. Stites covered a wide variety of 
subjects. 

W. R. Weise described the design and 
construction of a 66-kv tower line to 
serve the Millcreek Barrier Dam Pump 
Station in Cincinnati. This line involved 
unusual problems due to the high degree 
of reliability required and the necessity 
for routing the line through the highly 
industrialized Millcreek Valley. The 
7'%4-mile line traverses seven railroads, 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal and 
yards, adjacent freight yards, numerous 
industrial plants, bridges, including two 
double deck viaducts, and a city park. 
Reliability requirements necessitated the 
installation of low resistance grounds at 
each tower, the maze of tracks carrying 
rail traffic required stringing the con- 
ductors under tension and the close par- 
allel with track circuits of the Cincin- 
nati Union Terminal signal system and 
Western Union communciation circuits 
necessitated special measures to protect 
against inductive interference. 


Economic Conductor Size 


A. T. Green recalled that voltage 
drop rather than line loss has controlled 
the selection of conductor size for most 
distribution systems in the past. How- 
ever, the present trend toward loading 
conductors and apparatus to a maximum 
and the greater use of voltage regulators 
have made losses a dominant factor. He 
stressed the necessity for including a 
charge for demand as well as energy in 
evaluating losses and presented sample 


curves for determining economic conduc- 
tor size for residential and industrial 
feeders at various loads. These show that 
there is a certain range of sizes for each 
loading where annual charges do not 
change appreciably. 

A novel device for right-of-way clear- 
ing was depicted in a movie presented by 
C. Swertfeger of Bushwhacker, Inc. The 
cutting mechanism consists of flails flex- 
ibly connected to a drum rotated at 750 
rpm, mounted on a tractor. The machine 
handles up to 4 or 5 in. stock and shreds 
cuttings for disposal. 


Split-Bolt and Compression Connectors 


A report by R. M. Schahfer and 
W. H. Knutz describing the results of 
split-bolt and compression connector in- 
vestigations was presented by Mr. 
Knutz. Extensive tests indicate that 
split-bolt connectors now on the market 
are unsuitable for use in a highly cor- 
rosive atmosphere when subjected to 
heavy short-circuit currents. Application 
of corrosive resistant compounds retard- 
ed increase in joint resistance but were 
not considered completely satisfactory. 
The cost of energy losses alone appears 
to justify the use of a lower resistance 
connection than that obtained with split- 
bolt connectors in corrosive atmospheres. 
End-to-end splice-type compression con- 
nectors were found satisfactory but more 
development appears necessary to pro- 
duce a satisfactory T-type connector. 

B. M. Gallaher summarized line 
damage in Florida resulting from the 
hurricane on Sept. 17. Although only 
a small amount of aerial cable was sub- 
jected to the storm it is of interest that 
no damage resulted. 

L. R. Gaty reviewed developments in 
patrolling transmission lines by helicop- 
ter. Although equipment difficulties have 
been encountered in some cases a report 
from C. T. Malloy indicates a saving 
in patrolling the more inaccessible lines. 
Patrol of the 235-mile Boulder Dam- 
Los Angeles line was accomplished in 6 
hours compared with 5 days for 2 men 
on the ground. A middlewestern utility 
reports that both suspension and pin-type 
insulators, structural features and con- 
ductors 300 MCM and larger can be 
inspected at 15 to 20 mph. However, it 
appears necessary to make separate flights 
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for each conductor if detailed inspection 
of the wire is desired. 

Reenergization of low-voltage net- 
works was the subject of: three papers 
presented by the General Engineering 
Group sponsored by L. G. Smith. 

J. E. McCormack outlined start-up 
procedures developed for generating sta- 
tion, substation and district operations in 
New York City, both with and without 
means of intercommunication. He de- 
scribed operating experience with the 
procedure when the Hell Gate Generat- 
ing Station was forced to shut down in 
1938 with the resultant interruption of 
a 360 megawatt load. A load relief pro- 
cedure developed since that time would 
have avoided interruption of 25 per cent 
of this load. H. M. Spooner described 
operating experiences with shutdowns on 
several networks of various sizes in New 
Jersey. Two shutdowns of the Newark 
network led to establishment of an al- 
ternate primary source of supply, rear- 
rangement of the 4+-kv bus to operate on 
occasion as + distinct groups and division 
of the network into halves connected at 
several points through fusible links to 
permit picking up the network in halves 
in the event of a shutdown at the begin- 
ning of the peak-load period. J. E. 
Goodwin described the network in In- 
dianapolis and experience in restoration 
of service in the two complete shutdowns 
experienced during 18 years of operation. 


Utilization Equipment Subcommittee 


J. W. Anderson summarized activities 
of the Utilization Equipment Subcom- 
mittee. Progress is being made in the 
survey of company practices with regard 
to running over-current protection of 3- 
phase motors but more replies to the 
questionnaire are needed. Utilities re- 
port varied success in obtaining close co- 
operation with local dealer outlets in 
making correct motor applications for 
air conditioner customers. Concern has 
been expressed over the serious voltage 
disturbances caused by the high current 
requirements of one type of automatic 
washer. However, investigation reveals 
that the current has been materially re- 
duced in later models so that a consider- 
able reduction of complaints can be an- 
ticipated in the future. 

A report from H. P. Seelye indicates 
that formulation of a final report of the 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on Pre- 
ferred Voltage Ratings for A-C Systems 
and Equipment will soon be under way. 

Progress in the joint use of facilities 
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for rural power and telephone service 
was reported by A. E. Silver. The EEI- 
Bell System joint subcommittee studying 
the power line carrier method of accom- 
plishment has completed a draft in ten- 
tative form of a rural power line carrier 
agreement which has been distributed 
to members for review and comment. 
Final review and recommendation will 
await further experience and comment, 
meanwhile the tentative form will serve 
as a guide for dealing with specific cases. 
Experience to date bears out earlier ex- 
pectation that the carrier method will 
be applicable in areas where telephones 
services are as sparse as 2 per mile or 
less. Joint use by power and telephone 
open-wire circuits on long-span construc- 
tion still is the method of major prom- 
ise. However, certain important items 
require further clarification before the 
EEI-Bell System joint subcommittee 
studying this method can reach accord 
in a statement of principles and practices. 

L. G. Smith summarized the discus- 
sion at the separate session of the Gen- 
eral Engineering Group which was de- 
voted chiefly to orientation and discus- 
sion of problems warranting specific 
study. These included survey of high- 
voltage line outages, survey of experi- 
ence with various types of construction 
and protection of distribution circuits, 
single-phase versus 3-phase regulation 
and bus versus feeder regulation. 


Cost Reduction in Underground 


Reduction of costs was the main theme 
of the Underground Group sponsored 
by J. A. Pulsford. C. T. Hatcher sum- 
marized discussion at the separate ses- 
sion of the group which was devoted 
entirely to this subject and emphasized 
that its importance is amplified by the 
increasing demand for underground con- 
struction. Materials represent roughly 
two-thirds of the cost and the industry 
must look to the manufacturers for re- 
duction of this item. However, the re- 
maining one-third can be controlled to 
some extent by system design and labor- 
saving procedures. Precast manholes, 
mechanical trench diggers, different types 
of conduit such as precast concrete and 
driving oversize pipe under important 
intersections are present day possibilities 
while flexible conduits available on reels, 
wood pulp-concrete ducts and simplified 
joints are future possibilities worthy of 
further investigation. A single pipe for 
primary, secondary and street lighting 
cables or installation of cable in gas 
mains was also suggested. The need for 
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standardization of underground trans- 
formers was expressed and action was 
initiated to organize a group within the 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on Stand- 
ards for Distribution Transformers to 
undertake this standardization. 

E. F. Nuezel summarized the final 
report on 1945 cable operations. Pre- 
liminary data for 1946 indicates a 
marked increase in the cable failure rate 
which may be the result of overloading 
during the war. 

A. H. Kidder and J. A. TenBrook 
discussed reasons for the installation of 
the several types of high-voltage cables 
used in Philadelphia. Mr. TenBrook 
described experience with the installation 
of the pipe cable system and emphasized 
the need for devising pipe type cables 
that can be installed during moderately 
inclement weather in order to avoid the 
present expensive delays waiting for 
clear weather. 


Semi-Underground Distribution System 

J. N. Gosinski described operating ex- 
perience with a semi-underground dis- 
tribution system installed in Evansville 
10 years ago. The 4160-v radial primary 
system is installed in underground ducts 
while primary switching stations and 
transformers are located on platforms 
about 20 ft above the ground. Switching 
stations are connected to the under- 
ground primary system by cable risers 
and transformers are connected to 
switching stations by means of aerial 
cable. The secondary system is overhead 
cable. One primary mble failure has 
occurred and there has been an average 
of one fuse operation per year resulting 
in an average interruption of 45 min- 
utes to a single block. The initial cost 
of this type system is low and experience 
has indicated an adequate service record 
as well as reasonably low operating costs. 

G. B. McCabe presented a survey of 
wiping metal for cable joints. Binary 
alloys containing between 37.5 and 40 
per cent tin are preferred by the ma- 
jority of reporting companies and the 
consensus of those who have conducted 
tests indicates 38 per cent as the opti- 
mum. Over 70 per cent pressure test 
joints. The majority have adopted the 
fillet-type wipe, chill the wipes with 
stearine stick and glaze with torch and 
employ the same composition for sweat- 
ing and wiping. 

G. E. Fink described a truck especial- 
ly designed to expedite and improve the 
quality of cleaning manholes and service 
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boxes. The method consists of washing 
down and sluicing of the dirt and debris 
with water under pressure and then 
pumping the sludge into a specially con- 
structed tank-type dump truck where 
baffles and screens are employed to settle 
out mud and solids and clean the water 
sufficiently for re-use. 

The Standards and _ Specifications 
Group presented a review of its activities 
on behalf of sponsor F. W. Nimmer. 

A. J. Beck described highlights of the 
material and equipment standardization 
program in Detroit (see page 403). Ob- 
jectives of this program are effective 
classification, standard terminology, ade- 
quate specifications for purchase, mini- 
mizing the number of items purchased, 
coordination with nationally recognized 
standards and publication of a stand- 
ards catalog containing both stock and 
non-stock items. He emphasized that 
standardization is a continuous process 
and that its success depends upon enlist- 
ing the participation and support of all 
departments. 

G. H. Fiedler reported that generally 
favorable comments have been received 
from members on most of the proposed 
EEI-NEMA specifications for street 
lighting equipment. 


Lightning Arrester Specifications 


E. H. Kendall stated that the speci- 
fication for a standard lightning arrester 
and cutout bracket has been sent to mem- 
bers for ballot. The specification for 
secondary racks is nearing completion 
and has been reduced to 4 types and 18 
items. “The question of lock nuts which 
has held up completion of the specifica- 
tion for steel insulator pins now has been 
settled. A source for manufacture of a 
standard wood and steel pin gauge is 
being investigated. Standard packaging 
is being studied jointly with the Pur- 
chasing and Stores Committee. An in- 
vestigation of connectors is being or- 
ganized. 

R. M. Havourd summarized mem- 
bers’ comments on the current draft of 
specifications for wet process porcelain 
insulators. Additional comments are 
needed regarding the number of samples 
to be taken for various tests and on the 
type of gauge and tolerance to be used 
for pin hole gauging. 


F. A. Ashbaugh reviewed the current 
draft of a proposed ASA Wood Pole 
Specification which combines existing 
permanent and war standards in a new 
single permanent standard. He also 
viewed the salient features of the pro- 
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posed specifications for Douglas Fir 
crossarms which will soon be sent to 
members for ballot. It favors the use of 
preservative treatment, slightly relaxes 
defect requirements, promotes the use of 
chamfered top edges instead of complete 
roofing and recognizes crossarms with 
cross sections corresponding to standard 
lumber sizes. 

L. M. Olmsted presented a progress 
report of the working group formed to 
analyze data collected on current fusing 
practices and recommendations. Stand- 
ardization of fuse characteristics is the 
first objective of this program and cur- 
rent practice indicates the need for three 
types. Standardization of current rat- 
ings is the second requirement and a 
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series of ratings with uniform ratios be- 
tween adjacent sizes appears appropriate. 
This would result in fewer ratings while 
permitting one additional step in cascade 
fusing of long circuits. 

A. E. Silver reported that material 
for the Fourth Report of the EEI- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Standards 
for Distribution Transformers is now 
well in hand and that its completion in 
tentative form is expected before the 
end of 1947. This report will include 
the Second and Third Reports thus com- 
prising standardization coverage of over- 
head type distribution transformers, 500 
kva and smaller, high voltages 15,000 v 
and below, low voltages 600 v and be- 
low, both single and 3 phase. 





Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 
C. A. Corney, Chairman 


HE regular Fall Meeting of the 
"T vlecea Equipment Committee 

was held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on October 6, 
7 and 8. An attendance of over 80 mem- 
bers and guests attested to the interest 
in the program. The Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company was host to the Commit- 
tee on the third day of the meeting dur- 
ing which the group was taken on a 
conducted tour of the company’s South- 
wark Plant. Considerable interest was 
shown in the many features of this plant, 
especially the isolated bus construction, 
the use of metalclad switchgear, and dry 
type transformers for all indoor installa- 
tions. 


Closed Session 


During the customary closed session 
of the Committee, F. S$. Brown pre- 
sented the Apparatus Trouble Report 
covering the period February 1947 to 
August 1947. The report covered 184 
cases of trouble which is an average of 
31 per month compared to a nine-year 
average of 22. Lightning contributed to 
26 cases, or 14 per cent of the total. 
During the corresponding period last 
year, lightning contributed to 22 per 
cent of the total. Of the troubles classi- 
fied as major, those occurring most fre- 
quently were Transformers (over 500 


kva)—10, Oil Circuit Breakers—S, 


Generators (Hydro) —4, and Reactors 
—3. Of those classified as minor, the 
more frequent were Transformers (over 
500 kva)—22, Induction Regulators— 
20, Transformers (500 kva and less) — 
17 and Motors—15. A detailed de- 


scription of several of the cases of trou- 


bles were presented by members of the 
Committee. These were followed by a 
characteristically active round table dis- 
cussion of the possible causes and meth- 
ods of prevention. 

H. K. Sels, Sponsor, Oil Fires, gave 
a report to the Committee on Oil Fires 
occurring during the period since the 
last meeting. Thirteen fires were re- 
ported resulting principally from Trans- 
formers, Circuit Breakers and Regula- 
tors. 

E. B. Shew gave a report on the status 
of the “Guide for Specification of Metal- 
clad Switchgear.” He indicated that the 
guide was being considered by appro- 
priate Committees of EEI, AEIC and 
NEMA with the view of issuance as a 
Joint Report. 

R. L. Webb presented a paper out- 
lining the experiences of the Consolidat- 
ed Edison Company in testing generator 
insulation. Insulation resistance and di- 
electric tests are made immediately when 
a generator is removed from service or 
at least once every two years. Careful 
attention is given to the shape and mag- 
nitude of the dielectric absorption char- 
acteristics for indications of deterioration 
in the insulation. Several cases of in- 
cipient insulation failure have been de- 
tected through the application of the 
testing procedure. It was pointed out 
that the tests do not provide a foolproof 
means of detection of insulation failure 
prior to actual breakdown in service. 
However, the methods developed do pro- 
vide a reasonably satisfactory means of 
checking insulation conditions for a 
majority of situations. 
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Open Session 


J. A. Rawls reported the results of a 
survey of experiences with askarel-filled 
transformers and regulators, excluding 
transformers smaller than 100 kva and 
secondary network transformers. The 
questionnaire covered some 24 items of 
operating and maintenance equipment. 
Replies were received from 10 compa- 
nies with a total of 200,000 kva of trans- 
formers and 3000 kva of regulators. 

“Recent Changes in Substation De- 
sign” was the subject of a paper by 
R. N. Southgate which produced con- 
siderable discussion. The number of 
breakers used in the new design is less 
than in older designs, yet no hazard to 
reliability is incurred. The steelwork is 
standardized and fabricated to com- 
pany’s specification and can be erected in 
a minimum of time. A 27-kv primary 
loop supplying the stations can accom- 
modate up to three substations. Protec- 
tion for the transformers is provided by 
breakers on the 27-kv loop. 

J. A. Rawls presented a discussion of 
“Power Factor Insulation Testing—Its 
Value to Utilities.” Tests of insulation 
power factor have been made by his 
company since 1937. Over 12,000 such 
tests have been made at an average cost 
of $5.00 each. The cost is believed more 
than justified by the defects which were 
located and corrected before failure. 
Their experience indicates that the tests 
will detect moisture, dirt, carbon de- 
posit, carbonization, corrosion, etc. Over- 
stressed insulation or corona damage to 
generator windings are not detected by 
the tests. Efforts are made to have simi- 
lar type of tests made on equipment at 
the factory and all equipment received 
is tested prior to placing in service. 

“Reserve Capacity Determined by the 
Probability Method” was the subject of 
a comprehensive paper presented by G. 
Calabrese. The author reviewed the fac- 
tors involved in the probability method 
and then described its application to his 
company’s system. Outage data obtained 
from operating companies provided the 
basic quantity for the calculations. The 
limitations of the method were discussed 
and it was emphasized that the existence 
of limitations required judicious use of 
the results of probability calculations. 


In addition to determining the degree 
reliability, the probability 
method was shown to be applicable to 
the evaluation of the relative reliability 
of various system arrangements such as 
the size and capacity of ties, interconnec- 


of service 
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tions with other systems, using common 
boiler headers, etc. 

R. Brandt described the New England 
Electric System Interconnection Opera- 
tion. Load control over extensive inter- 
connections was based on flat frequency 
control for many years. Recently, devia- 
tion control was added which has been a 
definite improvement. Load swings are 
much less than formerly and this is of 
particular importance to the intercon- 
nected systems at this time. The flexi- 
bility provided with the present type of 
control is expected to make possible addi- 
tional improvements in load control in 
the future. 

“Generator Ratings and the Load 
Capabilities of Generating Plants and 
Systems” was the subject of a paper 
presented by J. H. Foote, which is re- 
produced on page 399 of this issue of 
the BULLETIN. 

A sound-slide film entitled “Let’s Fig- 
ure It Out,” prepared by the Boston 
Edison Company and Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, was presented. This 
film was based on the Five-Year Study 
of Fatal Accidents in the Electric Indus- 
try made by the EEI Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, and is designed for 
safety instruction. 

W. R. Way gave a report on activi- 
ties of the Canadian Electric Associa- 
tion of interest to the Committee. Ab- 
normal load growth is also the predom- 
inant problem facing utilities in Canada 
and considerable additions to generating 
capacity are being made and planned. 
Agreement has been reached on stand- 
ardized transformer bushings to cover 
ratings of 8.6 to 69 kv. Standard speci- 
fications for power transformers have 
been prepared and their adoption by the 
Canadian Standards Association is ex- 
pected shortly. 

A. V. DeBeech gave an interesting 
talk on “Meeting Load Growth in 
Brazil.” The abnormal load growth tak- 
ing place, coupled with the current de- 
livery dates of equipment, has created a 
shortage of capacity. Estimates of future 
loads indicate that this situation may 
prevail for several years in spite of the 
installation of additional hydro capacity. 

J. D. Swarin of the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces mentioned that a 
series of lectures are being planned for 
various locations in the country as re- 
fresher courses for Reserve Officers. He 
extended an invitation to Utility engi- 
neers and executives to take part in these 
lectures when they are held in their 
localities. 
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Purchasing and Stores Committee Meeting 
R. S. King, Chairman 


HE Purchasing and Stores Com- 

mittee’s Fall 3-Day Meeting was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, at the Henry 
Grady Hotel, September 29, 30 and 
October 1. The meeting was preceded 
by an Executive Committee Meeting on 
September 28. 

Fifty-six Purchasing and Stores men 
attended. During the first two days, the 
reports of standing committees 
read and The subjects re- 
ported were as follows: 

Purchasing and Stores Record Com- 
mittee—C. H. zurNieden, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Chairman: Quantity 
Records used in operation of storeroom; 
Requisitions for procurement of equip- 
ment, materials and supplies (one time, 
repeating, etc.) ; Reports and analyses 
and_ Stores 


were 
discussed. 


originated by Purchasing 
Departments ; 
of service items, items that do not turn 


eliminated from ma- 


Assurance or insurance 
over but can be 
terials and supplies account, how seg- 
regated, identified and 
current status. 

Stores Operations Committee—W. M. 
Holls, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company, Chairman: Re- 
plenishment of substoreroom _ stocks; 
Goodhousekeeping in stores operations. 

Special Committee on Standard De- 
scription and Packing—G. E. Balch, 
Duquesne Light Company, Chairman: 
Report on committee progress to date 
relating to the standard packaging of 
line hardware. 

Salvage Committee—R. L. Leach, 
Georgia Power Company, Chairman: 
Accumulation, Preparation, Grading 
and Sale of Scrap by small and large 
utilities. 


reviewed for 





Stores Buildings and Equipment 
Committee—T. W. Ayton, Indian- 
apolis Power and Light Company, 


Chairman: The latest in Stores build- 
ing and handling equipment. 

Purchasing Operations Committee— 
H. L. Brewer, Consumers Power Com- 
pany, Chairman: Purchasing material to 
E. E. I. standard specification; Train- 
ing Purchasing Department personnel; 
Basing point pricing; Customers’ rela- 
tions and purchasing. 

Mr. C. B. McManus, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Company 
spoke at the Luncheon Meeting on 
Monday. His talk was extremely in-’ 
structive, in that he gave Management's 
views of both Purchasing and Stores re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. J. W. Knowlton, of the Duke 
Power Company, read and discussed at 
the Tuesday Luncheon, a paper on 
“How Far Before the Bottom is 
Reached,” sending: all home with some- 
thing to think about. 

On the morning of the third day, 
as guests of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the members visited their Atlanta 
Warehouse and Pole Yard. Following 
this, committee members were luncheon 
guests of the Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. The luncheon was followed 
by an inspection tour of their Atlanta 
Plant. The hospitality of both the 
Georgia Power Company and Southern 
Wood Preserving Company contributed 
much to the success of this meeting. 

The Spring Meeting of the Committee 
has been scheduled to meet in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the latter part of April. 


Electric Appliance Production Is Now Double 


Pre-War Level 


ITH the exception of electric re- 
frigerators, the production of elec- 
tric appliances has greatly exceeded pre- 
war levels, manufacturers’ shipments 
during the first six months of 1947 hav- 


Number of Units 


ing almost equalled the sales of the en- 
tire pre-war year of 1941. The follow- 
ing figures show the outlook for the 
principal items: 


1947 
Actual Prod’n Estimate for 


Pre-war, 1941 1946 First Half Entire Year 
OEPIMATAIORS. oasis 56 6s is ace ayes: 3,500,000 2,100,000 1,376,000 3,000,000 
EE Ce ECCS ET oe 1,892,435 2,000,000 1,770,000 3,500,000 
Vacuum Cleaners .........00.c00. 2,053,510 2,243,600 1,832,000 3,500,000 
Bleetric TORETS 2. ovis ccccsccces ws 259,668 175,000 242,000 500,000 
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Indiana Electric Association Annual 


Convention 


A’ the Annual Convention of the 
Indiana Electric Association held 
in the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana, on September 17, 
18 and 19, C. K. Graham, Commercial 
Manager of the Southern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Co., Evansville, Ind., was 
elected Association President to serve 
through the coming year. He succeeds 
D. C. Hess, vice president of the Indian- 
apolis Power and Light Co. J. G. 
Mooney, vice president and general 
manager of the Indiana and Michigan 
Electric Co., South Bend, Ind., was 
elected vice president of the Association 
and E. F. Hauser, Indianapolis, was re- 
elected Secretary- Treasurer. 

In his opening remarks President 
D. C. Hess called attention to several 
important problems facing the electric 
industry. He particularly referred to the 
necessity of providing an adequate power 
supply and the sharply increased cost af- 
fecting both the construction and oper- 
ating phase of the business. Included in 
the program for the opening session were 
reports by Association officers and dis- 
cussions by E. S. Fields, vice president of 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., and 
Frank M. Wilkes, president of the 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. Mr. 
Fields reviewed the work being done by 
the Committee for Co-ordination of 
Power Supply, Indiana Area, to assure 
an adequate supply of electric power for 
the general consuming public in Indiana 
and neighboring states. Mr. Wilkes 
graphically called attention to the activ- 
ities of the advocates of public power as 
they could affect the electric industry, 
dealing particularly with the area lo- 
cated in the southwest. 

Opening the second business session on 
Sept. 18, H. K. Breckenridge, vice presi- 
dent of the West Penn Power Co., dis- 
cussed developments in the labor situa- 
tion as they exist today. Charles E. 
Oakes, president of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co. and the EEI, fol- 
lowed with an address under the topic 
“The Road Ahead.” He pointed out 
steps being taken by the electric industry 
to expand facilities used in providing 
necessary electric service and also called 
attention to the importance for electric 
companies to participate in all programs 
having the welfare of the general public 
at heart on a local level.. Dr. Howard 
R. Bowen, Dean, College of Commerce, 





University of Illinois, presented an in- 
teresting and instructive paper on the 
national economy. Dean A. A. Potter 
of the School of Engineering, Purdue 
University closed this session by stress- 
ing the need for a broader fundamental 
education of our young people if we ex- 
pect them to become sound citizens and 
believers in our free enterprise system. 
At the closing business session Ashton 
B. Collins of Reddy Kilowatt service 
stressed the necessity for the electric in- 
dustry to tell its story, repeatedly, empha- 
sizing that we must believe in the in- 
dustry. Frank C. Lyons, director of 
public relations, Dayton Division, Gen- 
closed the 


eral Motors Corporation, 
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Convention with an inspiring address 
under the subject “Three R’s in the 
School of Citizenship” especially empha- 
sizing the need for all citizens to fully 
accept their responsibility under our 
form of government. 

At the Annual Banquet held in the eve- 
ning of Sept. 18, the group was enter- 
tained by the Westinghouse Quartette 
from East Pittsburgh and by Strickland 
Gillilan, nationally famous humorist. 

Association President D. C. Hess 
acted as presiding officer at the first busi- 
ness session, at the banquet and the last 
session with Vice President C. K. Gra- 
ham presiding at the second session. 

Special programs for the ladies attend- 
ing the Convention had been arranged. 
The outstanding feature was a musical 
presented out of doors in the beautiful 
Japanese Gardens surrounding the hotel. 


New Monthly for Rural Customers of United Light & 
Railways System 


IDWEST farmers this month 
pulled an attractive 16-page 
monthly from RFD mailboxes. The 
United Light and Railways Service 


Company, Kansas City, Mo., publisher, 
with neighborly interest set out to “‘lo- 
calize our news by printing stories about 
farmers right in our own community” 
and to promote a better understanding 
of electricity on the farm. 

Electrified Farming will be circulated 
to the 32,000 rural customers of the six 
United Light System operating compa- 
nies in lowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
[llinois. Behind a lively format, the 
magazine prints informative, practical 
articles on farm use of electricity drawn 
from actual “case history” experiences of 
farmers in the midwest area. Profitable 
ideas of Farmer Folkama of Mason City, 
Iowa or Farmer Sinn, Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas emphasize the uses of electric farm 
appliances. Household hints and recipes, 
and items of interest to the scientific 
farmer add to the family affair effect 
achieved by the personal interview tech- 
nique of the copy and informal, on-the- 
spot photographs. 

The new magazine, edited by Dean 
Sims of the United Light System’s ad- 
vertising and publicity staff, is the prod- 
uct of that organization’s Agricultural 
Promotion Department, under the gen- 
eral direction of George C. Merkel, Di- 
rector of Agricultural Promotion for the 
Service Company. Each issue will be 


localized for each of the six operating 
companies by using the inside front cover 
to publicize a message and photograph of 
the company’s rural supervisor for each 
area. The back-cover advertisement will 
carry the signature of the company, and 
the publication will be mailed from the 
headquarters city of each company. 

The operating companies of United 
Light System engaged in this new pub- 
lishing enterprise are the Eastern Kansas 
Utilities, Inc., Ilowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., lowa Power & Light Co., Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co., People’s 
Gas & Electric Co., and the St. Joseph 
Light & Power Co. 


Robert W. Hoy 

OBERT W. HOY, 78, who retired 

in 1941 as advertising consultant 
of Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., died Oct. 17 in 
his home at Allentown. 

He was a veteran of 60 years’ service 
in the electric industry, beginning his 
career at the age of 13 as a telephone 
operator. He joined the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Electric Light Company as a line- 
man in 1888, and since that time has 
been associated with the electric light 
and power industry in the operating, 
sales and advertising field. He joined 


PP&L in 1920. 
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E.E.1. PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


(Prices include transportation in U. S. only. Please order by number shown before title. 
may be placed for a specified number of copies*of reports of various commitiees 
to be shipped to one address.) 


as issued, 
Payable 


Accounting and Statistical 
Non- 
Members Pe se 


Digest of Authoritative Opinions ot 
the Definition of Original Cost 


(Includjng Appendix on “Prudent : 
Investment”) 1938 ........2-00. $1.50 $1.50 
Proceedings—National Accounting 

Conterences 

Complete Set—Sth Conference 1944 2.00 2.00 

o 7th 1943 2.00 2.00 

- = 5th = 1941 2.00 2.00 

- “ip 4th “ 1940 2.00 2.00 

= ei 3rd pie 1939 2.00 2.00 

= 2nd - 1938 1.50 1.50 

by Groups Yeariy— 

Classineation of Accounts ..... 50 50 

Customer's Relation ........4+. 50 .50 

Depreciation ...cccccccsccccces 50 50 

Plant Accounting and Records.. .50 -50 

Getieral Segaiens. .... 200. .006e.0 50 50 


Summary of Detinitions Covering De 

preciation and Related Terms 1939. 1.00 1.00 
Statistical 
P-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 


try 1946 (1947) ...ccccccccccene .30 75 
O-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

doy 2985 CIPKG)  oiscdccascvceescee .30 75 
M-2—Electric Light and Power In- 

Gantry, 19464 (1945S) wacccccccccc. 30 -85 
L-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 5 

try in 1943 (1944) ....cececeees .30 75 
K-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- Ne 

try in 1942 (6/43) ....0..esssees .30 75 
J-2—Electric |.ight and Power Indus- . 

try in 1941 (5/42) ....scceveces .30 75 
I-2—Electric Light and Power In- a 

dustry in 1940 (5/41) ........-. .30 75 
(Statistical Bulletins also available for cs 

years 1932 to 1939 inclusive) each .30 75 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 2.00 2.00 

(Includes Annual Statistical Bul- 

letin; Weekly Electric Fower out- 

put; Monthly Electrical Research 

Statistics). 

Engineering Committees 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 
RESUSCITATION 
O-15—Use and Care of Pole Climbing 
Bowipmenit, 1996. .....00scccsces- .25 25 

M-10—Fifteen Messages on Accident 
Prevention in Electric Utilities .... .10 10 
L-4—Linemen Cutouts (2/45)...... 10 


K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43) .10 
(Quantity Prices on Application) 
J-9—1941 Accident Statistics of Elec- 


tric Light & Power Industry 

ge POT errr tee .10 .25 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 

CEE vatccrcrrcenssinsiscseesc's .20 .50 
E-12—Resuscitation Book- 

ee i) ere 1— 


9 copies .15 each 

10— 99 ae oe 

100—499 ee 

C-14—Resuscitation Charts (4/36).. .10 10 
C-12—Twelve Messages on Accident 
Prevention in the Electric Public 

Utilities (12/35) ...cccccccccccs -10 10 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


M-15—Recommended Safety 
Practices for Electricai 
BEE acves scans Single conies 
10 to 49 “ 20 
50 to 99 12 
100 or more 
=. Senin of System Relaying 


J- o Utilization Voltage Standardiza- 

tion Recommendations 1942 ... .20 50 
F-13—Reconditioning Flood Damaged 

Electrical Equipment (12/38) .... .30 75 
F-5—Design of Switchhouses for Gen- 

erating Stations and Transmission 

Substations (6/38) ...caccccoscee 40 1,00 
E-1—Rectifier Wave Shane (4/37).. .40 1.00 
C-10—Symbols for Metering Diagrams 

(12/35) -10 .10 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 


D-15—Penstocks (12/35) ......---- 1.00 2.50 
A-19—Hydraulic Governors (8/33).. .20 50 


in United States Currency—Postage 


Stamps Not Acceptable 


Standing Orders 


Non- 


emovers \iemoers 


JOIN! REPORTS 


P-1—Mutual Assistance in General 
Emergency Situations Affecting both 
Power & ‘Telephone Service—Re- 
port ol Subcommittee on Coop- 
erati mergencies, E, E. 1. and 
Bell Telephone System .......... 

O-12—RKeport Joint Engineering 


Association of Amer- 


mmiuttee of 








roads & EEI on Crossings 
pd ines and fa- 
m and Electrified 
Qu antitie s ot 25 or 
> ractices Applying to 
Maintenance of 
i in Providing Tele- 
ervice by Power Line Car- 
Rural Areas (For Field 
ri —Report of Joint Committee 
n Plant Coordination of EEI and 
1 4CPNOMNE DYSTEM ..seeseseee 


rim Report of EEI-NEMA 
oint mmittee on Preferred Volt- 








ge A-C Systems and 
U-)-——Standards tor i Jistribution Tr rans- 
ormers ibird Report) EEI- 
PME, AGING). cicensnchisscrcoes 


M-12—Jjoint Puie Practices tor Supply 


and Communication Circuits—EEl1- 
Beil Leilepnone (1945) ....ce006. 
M-y—New Levelopments in Office 
Machines—Joint AGA-EEI Cus 
tomer Accounting Committee Ke- 
SE. Resided id scacee tienes ebes 


M-5—Principles and Practices for Iin- 
ductive Coordination, Allocation of 
Costs and Joint Use of Poles— 
EEI-Bell Telephone (1945)....... 

1-9—Standards for Distribution 
Transiormers (Second Report—Re- 
vised) EEI-NEMA (1945)... .25 

L-5—Interim Report ot The American 
Research Committee on Grounding 
CUJZGR) cccccdcvcsccecscecccsscees 

K-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 
ports Nos. 39 to 44 otf Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Re- 
search (1/43) wsssseeeeeesseeees 

J-8—UCtilization Voltage Standardiza- 

ion kKecommendations (10/42).... 
j-6—Wave Shape ot Multi-Phase 
Rectifers—Engr. Report No. 49— 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (8/42) .....00.0.- 

J-4—Low Frequency Shielding in 
Telephone Cables—Engineering Re- 
port No. 48—Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research (5/42). 

J-1—Positive Disconnection of Distri- 
bution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 
—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (4/42)....... 

I-9—Standards for Distribution Trans- 
formers (Second Report) EEI- 
TEA CIG/AD) dicccrcnsecvecssce 

I-8—Susceptiveness of Subscriber Sta- 
tion Sets—Engineering Report No. 
46—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (12/41) 

I-7—Frequency Weighting for Mes- 
sage Circuit Noise — Engineering 
Report No. 45—Joint Subcommittee 


on Development and _ Research 
EEE  Geascsedussacidhehaasinn ss 
H-12—Neutralizing Transformers— 
Engineering Report No. 44—Joint 


Subcommittee on Development and 
Researels (7741)  .cccccccccccecss 
H-10—Effects of Bonding Exchange 
Aerial Telephone Cable Sheaths to 
Multi-Grounded Power Neutrals— 
Engineering Report No. 43—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (6/41) 
H-8—Standard Basic Impulse Insula- 
tion Levels — AIEE-EEI-NEMA 
H-3—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
of Petersen Coil Grounding—Engr. 
Report No. 42—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
SUN! Aachwree.W. nace uname eae 
H-1—Test Specifications for House- 
hold Electric Ranges—EEI-NEMA 
COREG @ 6s'so thas dabincecsanaees 
G-9—Methods of Measuring Radio 
Noise—EEI-NEMA-RMA (2/40).. 


No charge 
more .40 
No charge 
0 70 
50 70 
-50 1.25 
.50 -50 
No charge 
-60 70 
10 
5.00 10.00 
.20 50 
.50 1.25 
.80 2.00 
.60 1.50 
.25 60 
60 1.50 
.20 .50 
.30 75 
.30 75 
.05 .05 
.25 .65 
.20 50 
.20 .50 


Non- 
Memoers Memoers 

F-17—Short-Circuiting Relay Pro- 
tectors—kngr. Keport No. 41—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 

Reseavsh (8/38) .cccaccsccsccece -40 1.00 
F-8—Test Specifications Automatic 

Electric Storage Water Heaters— 
EEI-NEMA (10/38) ........ .20 50 
F-2—Inductuve Coordination of Rural 

and Telephone Systems— 
Report No. 40—Joint Sub- 

committee on Development and 

OSCAR. CRIGB): aicsd dines b86b 5.005 .80 2.00 
E-9—Characteristics of Power Sys- 

tem No. 39—Joint Subcommittee 

on Development and _ Research 

CBREOT): ac vwwtdssis-vipdienapidewinates -60 1.50 
E-5—Principles and Practices for 

Inductive Coordination, EEI-AAR no no 
1 RS OP TE Re een ee REE. 2 charge charge 
E-4—Joint Use of Poles 6.6 and 13.2 

kv. Safety Features—EEI1-Bell Tel. 
Rig Satanesaik Oink Rien ee aie esos alate .30 75 
IV—Engineering Reports 

of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 
velopment and Research (1/37)...$5.00 
D-13—Vol. Ill1—Engineering Reports 

of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 
velopment and Research (1/37)... 5.00 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


Piping, 1947 


Power 


Engr. 


$10.00 


10.00 


P-4—Metallurgy and 
(9/47) .60 
QO-13—Boilers and Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 2.50 
M-o—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45.... .7U 1.75 
M-4—Boilers and Combustion, 1944.. 1.60 2.50 


L-3—Turbines Condensers, Feed- 
_water Heaters 1943-44........... 1.00 2.50 
K-7— Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 


_,water Heaters 1942 (9/43)....... .25 -65 
K-3—furnace Lupe Corrosion 


CBIES)  atcccecccsccseecasescescs ae 50 
K-3—Lurbine Operation Vata 
DEPEGS  * cc badvassae ebetaamedue cus .30 75 
J-7—Boilers and Combustion 1941 
SRT | & wa mcisimain sean mand ees bee 1.20 3.00 
l-6—Metallurgy and Piping, 1940 
Sees” sssadeeded ssa sndaeacsaes .70 1.75 
1-4— Boiler Auxiliaries, 1940-1941 
URES . nadascissaea saisieamawemia -90 2.00 
H-11—Power Station Chemistry, 1946 
LTO MD 55s cecieeie bin hie linac ketenes -40 1.00 
H-9—Turbines, Condensers and Asso- 
ciated Equipment (4/41) ........ .80 2.00 
H-7—Boilers — ombustion, 1940 
SOF RED oc AE WSs Gaui oaeaneena cathe 1.60 4.00 
G-10—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 
5.) ee eee 80 2.00 
G-7—Turbines, Condensers and 
a eee .70 1.75 
G-3—Combustion, 1939 (12/39)..... .80 2.00 
F-15—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 
1938 (12/38) .ccccccccccccccccs 1.00 2.50 
F-14—Turbines, Condensers and 
Pepe, 2906 CIDA) .é6c6ce0c0 .70 1.75 
F-12—Combustion, 1938 (11/38).... 1.00 2.50 
E-16—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 
ReOd MAAFOIY 5:06.0badaies ba daeeenie -90 2.35 
E-15—Oil and Gas Engines, 1936- 
SPGT CMU OED ae tdpiceenseaeaieec -40 1.00 
E-14—Turbines, Condensers and 
—— ee: Se -60 1.50 
11—Combustion, 1937 (9/37)..... .80 2.00 
E- 10—Fower Station Chemistry, 1937 
OPES rngn6 0 baie buh eaaene uaa .30 Rs 
D-11—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
water Heaters and Pumps, 1936 
REFER? 05 ed5be sean ann aseeeces .60 1.50 
D-10—Oil and Gas "Engines, 1935- 
1900 CQOFEOR. i s5asadugnnapaiecees 40 1.00 


-8—Superposition of High Pressure 

Non-Condensing Equipment on sa 

isting Power Stations (10/36). 25 65 
D-7—Combustion, 1936 (10/36) .... .60 1.50 





D-6—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 

ers and Piping, 1936 (9/36)..... .60 1.50 
D- aa Station Chemistry, 1936 

MAPROY Sins aesiccus nance necainins .20 50 
C80; and Gas Engines, 1934-1935 

MUTED” ‘ban amanemccustean kvsan aces 0 1,25 
6—Combustion, 1935 (8/35) ..... 80 2.00 
C-5—Turbines, Condensers and Feed- 

water heaters, 1935 (7/35) ...... 0 1.00 
C-4—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 

ers and Piping, 1935 (7/35) ..... .60 1.50 
B-8—Steam Generation (8/34) ..... -60 1.50 
B-7—Oil and Gas Engines (8/34). 40 1,00 
B-5—Station Piping, 1934 (7/34). .60 1.50 
B-4—Turbines, 1934 (6/34) ....... .40 1.00 
B-3—Condensers, Feedwater Heaters, 

Evaporators, and Boiler Feed 

WN: TORTS os cna aaciainlidacass 45 1.15 
A-7—Stoker Equipment and Furnaces 

WE) Sse iearramihnarsearuwscis .60 1.50 


(8/33) 


75 
POR tes Station Chemistry (7/33) .40 1.00 
A-4—Burning of Liquid and Gaseous 
nated whaeb maaan .30 75 


Fuels (7/33) 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 


Q-14—Cable Operation Report, 1944. .60 1.50 
M-16—Cable Operation Report, 1943.. .50 1.25 
M-1—A-C Network Operations 1941- 

1943. €1943)  cccccccccsceess 00 1,50 1.65 
L-1—Cable Operation—1942 (12/44) .50 1.25 
K-10—Line Clearing Manual 1944 1-9 copies 35c. 
fk-6—Cable Operation—1941 General 


(9/48). scvcccessvccccce ere ee 1.35 
k-4—A-C Network Operations, 
1938-1940 (4/43) «2.00. -60 1.50 1.60 


J-s—Ice and Wind Loading “Tables 
for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 
vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead Systems Reference Book) 


1948  0:0.0.s0:0'0000:00605.020000500000 1-4 copies 10c. 
J-3—Cable Operation, “1940° (8/42) . -50 1.25 
H-6—Distribution Transformer 

Supervision (3/41) ...eseseee -60 1.50 
H-5—Cable Operations, i939 (i/4i). -60 1.50 
G-5—Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40).. .60 1.50 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 


1937 (8/39) .80 
F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) .$0.60 $1. 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 

LOIN so 40scusecewabcapeenaetess .20 .50 
F-9—Conductor Sags and Tension for 


Rural Lines (10/38) ........-. .40 1.00 
F-7—Economical Distribution Trans- 

formers Loading and Thermal Per- 

formance of Distribution Trans- 

formere (8/38) .cccccccccceese .40 1.00 
F-6—Lightning Proof Transmission 

LSQOR LITO). 695400056 6008008068 -60 1.50 
F-3—Distribution Transformer Load 

Characteristics (4/38) .........-. 1.00 2.50 
F-1—Treatment and Inspection of 

Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) .... .30 75 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12737) .00 1.50 


E-8—A.C. Network een 1934- 

1935 (6/37) ccrcosecoece .70 1.60 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12736) 60 1.50 
D-9—Principles and Practices in 

Grounding (10/36) .icecrcoevses .40 1.00 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 50% discount 
Non- 
Members Members 


MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 

tor Standard Dial Constants for Al- 

ternating Current Watthour Meters 

RIGGS: cecdbesonntsatetsexeaiass. 00 -10 
Ms-2—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Coordinated and Standardized 

Low Voltage Metering Current 

Transformers (8/40) .....eeee. .10 10 
MS-3—Specifications for Standard 

Current Transformers me Primary 


ee 8 rere 10 10 
MS-4—Specifications for Indicating 

and Cumulative Demand Register 

QUES: EBISR) fs0s010600e-deee sas .10 .10 
MS-5—Specifications for Indicating 

Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 


MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 
Metering, 1946 ....... Mibpebeaeds 10 -10 
D-l—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Bolts and Nuts (5/37)....... .20 20 

TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 


for Strand Eye Anchor Rods 
CAPD. “nabs ommeasu Soonenwe 10 10 
TD- -3—Suggestions for ” Specifications 


for Lag Screws (10/38) ........ .10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eye Bolts (6/39) 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41). 10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40). .10 -10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 


OE Ree 0054 006040480060 10 .10 

D-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 

(10/42) covccccsccessecccccoece 010 -10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specification 

for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 10 
TD-12—Specifications for Pole Guards, 

PR pcein ddd ebeeen nse eeaes caee. 20 -10 


TD-15—Specifications for 

Lower Stepe, 1946 ascevssscece 10 -10 
TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- 

Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 .25 
TD-61—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40).......00. 10 .10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “B” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40) ......... .10 -10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

GOUGNE-AEIEED ivi ccc cersesieent 10 10 
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General Commercial 


Committees 
\un- 
Memoers lemoers 
Agriculture 
In-Service Training Program For 

Agricultural Workers ............ 1.50 1.50 
Farm Electrification Manual . 5.00 8.00 
Suggestions on Agricultural ‘Develop- 

ment for Electric Companies ..... 3.50 3.50 
pc 

The Heat Pump (7/47)........ 25 25 
FE. Sook Guide for the ieleuainin of 

Sales Personnel ....... seedsacese. OD 75 
Analysis and Vevelopment of Commer- 

UNE = NI oe co acal ose tiboé 5nd Min bilo se sb -50 1.00 
Directory of Manufacturing of Com- 

mercial and Small Industrial Equip- 

DN MEME? dibs beedeaksaweerane 1.00 1.50 
O-16—Position Descriptions for Eight 

Utility Sales Jobs (12/46) ....... 35 35 
O-6—Commercial Refrigeration, 1946 -25 «35 
O-3—Sales Personnel Practices of 

Utility Commercial Sales Depart- 

ments, 1946 eovcece cocccccccces 640 1.00 
O-1—Salesmen’s Reminder, 1946 .... .25 25 
M-11—Report of Sales Personnel 

Committee (10/45) ..1.:0c.0c00s see 35 35 
M-14—Home Service Suggestions for 

organizing and operating Home Ser- 

vice Departments of Electric Com- 

WNGEED. knawatuchacuess ccs es ee .40 1.00 
Lighting 
O-9—Utility Home Lighting Promo- 

WU. RU encascu + ensensacneanis -40 -40 
0-8—A Comparison of Conventional 

Hot Cathode and Cold Cathode Tub- 

ing Fluorescent Light Sources, 1946 .25 25 
Postwar Planning 
Section II—An are of Our Com- 

(EEE itcnawduccecnamewesawae ssc os .50 
Section IlI—Rural- Electrification ebatbe 25 
Section IV—Industrial Power Markets.. 25 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 

We WE occa esdsbenaccccekeacbeccs 50 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting "Markets... .50 
Powtr 
G-4—-Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 

MEE ) ctaxacménsnecinaanwscviees 0 $2.00 
re A sat of Oil Refineries 

CAGUE évenwagasiespsdadesoee ss ae 
C-13—Stear and Electrical Require- 

ments of Hotels (12/35) ........ 30 (mem- 

bers 
enly) 
C-2—Steam and Electrical Require- 

ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 75 
Water Heating 
“Self-Mailers to Dealers’’........... $1.50 per 100 
“Self-Mailers to Customers’ (mini- 

ee aera ae 15.00 per 1000 
“Stuffers” in sets of 6 pieces (mini- 

tee TON BG io ioc cs ovsceeedecn 15.00 per 1000 

sets 
“Eight-page folders’’ (minimum me 

DOOD. tet ck bts Goes Wasi ae eae 2.50 per 1000 
P-3—Electric Water Heater ae ha 

tion Manual—Section I ......... 50 
O-4—Model Specifications for the In- 

stallation of Wiring and Plumbing 

for Automatic Electric Storage Water 

ORM eaickeaduakensoucownaeess .25 25 
1-5 Stz andardization of E'ectric Water 

Heating Equipment (10/41) ...... .20 -50 

National Educational 
Programs 
Commercial Cooking 
The “Penny” Folder—“Invest One 

Cent in Blectricity™ ..<:.c00csiccsc% $4.00 per 100 
O-7—Commercial Electric Cooking and 

Baking Manual (9/46) .......... 75 1.85 
Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942 25 .25 
Domestie Cooking 

Meals Go Modern Electrically 50 .50 

(Special prices in quantity) 
Electric Kitchens 
How To Make It Happen in Your 
EE ar ey ore 25 per 109 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 
cos baa ste es aes onus eee 00 per 190 

The Principles of Kitchen Planning .25 
Electric Kitchen Films 
“It Happened In The Kitchen” (In 

eee reer $225.00 
Electrical Living 
Electrical Living Brochure ......... 25 
Peek ao Your Electrical Living 

MEME ibs nse kd ocdennss 0A cians one's .04 
Live "Blectricaily eed aka ema tae 25 
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Non- 
Members Members 
Lighting Booklets 


Light Is What You Make It.......$5.00 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 


PYOUUCtioON .eseccesscccccceees+ $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Seen 
LOE Gasdicavaesaases oeeeeeee91.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better _ Sight—Better 
BOM ahudewsse eeccccccccces so $l.50 per 10U 
Priceless Eyes ..... Kendle sagas 4.50 per 10u 
Lighting Films 
“10 Charts For Use With Disney 
SE” neem akan oa wee ntcs his eeeeees $15.00 


“Light Is What You Make It’’—A 
sound movie in technicolor, produced 


by Disney Productions, 16 mm., 

i) MAME heiecti cock ccesencen Price Upon 
Request 

“Let There Be Light” (Street 


Lighting sound slide film, 15 

minutes, 75 frames ..........$25.00 $25.00 
“See For Yourself” (Home Light- 

ing) sound slide film, 15 minutes, 


IGS GER ie ts ceusnsueessae $30.00 $30.00 
Planned Lighting Program 
Stores, Schools, Offices, Industrial, 
Homes—(A group of promotional 
publications on above) ........... Price List 


Upon Request 
Sales Training Course 
Basic Sets of 8 Films and Records.... Set $200.00 
Basic Sets of 8 Salesmen’s Manuals... Set 5.00 


Residential Sets of 4 Films & Records. Set 100.00 
Residential Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 

EOP ER COST Sarr eh ee Set 7.50 
Commercial Sets of 4 Films & Records Set 100.00 
Commercial Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 

RIMDRS isin 9 oucsa ae Sib oes hg ee oe - Set 4.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Films & Records. . Set 50.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Salesmen’s Manu: als. . Set 1.00 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook... 18.50 
Wiring 
M-8—Handbook of Farmstead Wiring 

TE. caicasciecaccouesernecesee€ -40 40 
M-7—Handbook of Residential Wiring 

ee err re eT ee .25 25 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 

trial Buildings ......sccsssccceecs 25 -25 
Basic Factors of Adequate Wiring— 

TOES. dicdcnnasdnhdhocesees «sane .25 25 
Covered Neutral Cable Helps Sell 

Adequate Home Wiring—1939 ... 25 .25 
Commercial Building Rewiring Market 

ee ere ere re 35 35 


(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c per set) 

Wiring Films 
Commercial Re-wiring 
with lectures 
Home Wiring 
lectures 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 

nated Paper- -Insulated, Lead 

Covered Cable, ‘“‘Solid” Type, 
“Oil-Filled” Type .-..seeeess po copies $1.00 
10ormore “ 85 


lantern _ slides, 


Brae os ices a De Weiss a eee Set $25.00 
lantern 


Set $25.00 


Code for Electricity Meters (1941). -$1.60 $2.00 
Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100 copies 4.00 
1000 “ 25.00 

3000 “ 60.00 

5000 “ = 00 

Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936. 80 2.00 


Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead System Reference Book) j 
TOES cine wacauectsdosessesecese 1-4 copies 10c 
—_— 6c 


Power Sales Manual, plus Sec. 12, ‘ , 
13, 14, 15, 16 & 17, Supplements to Price Upon 
Sections 3 and 13 2... ...0scc00ceds Request 
Rate Book for 1947 ....-.-+eeeees 10.00 25.00 


storm Loading and Strength of Wood 
Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 


Gusts (1936) og aee ee 2.00 5.00 
Vi hi tatis- 

“an oe rans eo 2.00 2.00 
‘ncludes Annual "Statistical Bulle 

tin; Weekly Electric Power Out- 

put; Monthly Electrical Research 

Statistics) 

Periodicals 

Better Light—Better Sight News (6 

issues yearly) ....ccccccscesecss 1.00 1.00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

Ciontiily). ccccccccccee: 2.00 2.1% 
Farm Electrification (a bi- monthly 

publication) Up to 10 copies...... Free 

CR BD BEE nc cc.ccesedecccsnce .50 1.00 
Discount for orders of 25 or more.. 25% 
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PERSONALS 








L. F. CHAMBERS of Chicago has been 
elected vice president and treasurer of 
the Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Chambers was chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent advance- 
ment of Bernard F. Braheney to the 
position of president and general man- 
ager of the Company. 

Cyrus Erickson, Minneapolis, was 
named counsel for Northern States suc- 
ceeding the late A. William Groth. 

Mr. Chambers is a Minnesota man 
having been born at Waseca and raised 
at Mankato. He was graduated from 
high school there in 1911 and from the 
Mankato Commercial College in 1912. 
He then entered the service of the 
Northern States as a construction clerk 
in the Mankato Division. In 1923 he was 
promoted to the position of general ac- 
countant with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. In 1926 he joined the Public 
Utility Engineering and Service Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, and he was vice presi- 
dent in charge of the finance and ac- 
counts department of that company, 
which position he now relinquishes to 
return to Northern States. He will take 
office November 1. He is married and 
has two children. 

Mr. Erickson is also a product of 
Minnesota having been born and raised 
at Clinton, Minnesota. He is a gradu- 
ate of Carleton College and of the Har- 
vard University Law School. After 
having been admitted to the bar in 1924, 
he entered private law practice at Min- 
neapolis. In 1926 he joined the North- 
ern States Law Department. He was 
assistant counsel when promoted to his 
new position of counsel which is effec- 
tive immediately. Mr. Erickson is mar- 
ried and has one child. 


Gustav F. WarTTEeERS, assistant vice 
president of Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp., Buffalo, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president and a director of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. Mr. Watters 
will have complete charge of all the ac- 
tivities of the company. No action was 
taken on a successor to President Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, who died in September of 
this year. 

Resident Manager Wilfred C. 
Stephens, Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp., will remain in Niagara Falls. 


Mr. Watters began his utility career 
in 19355 at Buttalo in the appliance ser- 
vice department, and trom 1Y35 to 1939 
was located in Ulean where he gained 
a broad background ot experience in the 
operations ot the company, working in 
the line department, substations, distri- 
bution planning and rural extension de- 
partments. In 1939 he was transferred 
to the commercial sales department in 
Buffalo in charge of commercial electric 
cooking, and in 1940 became assistant to 
the vice president of the Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Company, now 
merged with Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corporation. 

In 1942, Mr. Watters enlisted in the 
Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army. He was discharged in 1945 with 
the rank of major. 


James W. AsMANN, senior operating 
engineer of the Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of electric operation. 
Mr. Asmann started with the company 
in substation maintenance work in 1927. 
After serving in various engineering ca- 
pacities, he was made operating engineer 
of the company in 1939. 


J. O. LANG has been appointed super- 
visor of the testing department of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Power and Light Com- 
pany. Mr. Lang will be in charge not 
only of departmental personnel, but will 
have direct supervision of the testing of 
all electrical equipment in generating sta- 
tions and substations. He first became 
identified with the company in 1919. 


Lewis A. Lewis, division manager of 
the Washington Water Power Co. at 
Spokane, Wash., and assistant general 
manager of the company, has retired af- 
ter 39 years with the company, during 
which time he actively participated in 
bringing about the development and 
widespread use of electric power. 

Mr. Lewis started with Washington 
Water Power as a mechanic at the Ross 
Park steam plant in 1906 and soon there- 
after was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment when the company launched a 
porch-street-lighting campaign. 

From 1923 to 1946 Mr. Lewis headed 
the national electric range survey com- 
mittee, comprised of electric range ex- 


November, 194; 


perts from Spokane, Seattle, Wash., and 
Boise, Idaho. A report published by Mr. 
Lewis, with special attention directed to 
power distributors, became the genesis 
of the electric range industry. 

In 1910, Mr..Lewis became a member 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and in 1925 was elected its presi- 
dent. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of Washington. Water 
Power’s Spokane office in 1929 and to 
the board of directors in 1934. He was 
named Spokane division manager in 


1939, 


JosepH W. KLING has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, succeeding JoHN 
R. Marsu, who has been on leave of 
absence due to illness for the past 20 
months. Mr. Kling has been serving as 
acting manager since last December. He 
joined Georgia Power in 1930. Mr. 
Marsh first joined the company in 1922, 
returned to newspaper work but rejoined 
the company in 1924 and soon after- 
wards was named assistant advertising 
manager and manager in 1930. He will 
serve as advertising consultant. 


C. K. GRAHAM, commercial manager 
of the Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Evansville, was elected 
president of the Indiana Electric Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting at French 
Lick. 

Mr. Graham obtained his early ex- 
perience with the Springfield Light, 
Heat and Power Co. at Springfield, 
Ohio, now a part of Ohio Edison Co., as 
meter tester, trouble shooter, lighting 
and power engineer. 

In 1930 he was transferred to the 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
and at the present time is in charge of 
commercial and sales activities. 


JAMEs WILSON, president of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
Montreal, has been elected chairman of 
the company’s executive committee, suc- 
ceeding the late Gordon W. Mac- 
Dougall. 


Haroitp F. ScHNuRLE of Portland, 
Me., has been elected a vice president of 
the Central Maine Power Company. He 
will direct the utility’s public relations 
program and represent it in some of its 
industrial development activities. He 
joined the company in 1936 and has since 
served as assistant to the president. 
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Mr. Schnurle has been a state senator 
and served two terms as a governor’s 
councillor. For eight years he was chair- 
man of the Maine Development Com- 
mission and he has been chairman of the 
Maine Division of the New England 
Council. 


Heading organization changes recent- 
ly announced by the Columbus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, is the appointment of Frank H. 
STREIT to the position of chief engineer. 

FreD CAMPBELL has been named as- 
sistant chief engineer. 

The distribution department of the 
Columbus area has been consolidated 
with and will operate as a division of the 
engineering department. CHARLEs H. 
StuMP will head this division and serve 
as district engineer. 

Engineering offices of the southern 
area will also be consolidated with and 
operate as a division of the engineering 
department, with headquarters at 
Athens, Ohio. LELAND Kriteéc will head 
this engineering division and serve in 
the capacity of district engineer. 

Watter A. SMITH has been appoint- 
ed plant superintendent of the Flood- 
wood generating plant, succeeding 
W. H. Badger, retired. T. A. May has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
new construction and maintenance de- 
partment of the southern district with 
headquarters at Middleport. 

Mr. Streit has been chief design engi- 
neer of the company for almost a year, 
and Mr. Campbell assistant design engi- 
neer during the same period. 


C. D. Grapy has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, electrical depart- 
ment, Union Electric Co., at St. Louis. 
In his new capacity he will assist the 
electrical department superintendent in 
the operations of the line, substations, 
meter and engineering departments at 
East St. Louis and Alton. Mr. Grady 
has been with the company since 1921. 
At the time of his recent promotion he 
held the title of construction engineer. 


C. W. Brooks, assistant superinten- 
dent of real estate for West Penn Power 
Company, has retired from the organiza- 
tion after more than 46 years with the 
West Penn System. Mr. Brooks is the 
oldest active Power Company employee 
in length of service. 

Cuartes H. Apams, chief clerk of 
right-of-way, and RatpH H. Miter, 
assistant to R, M. Evans, superintendent 
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of real estate, are appointed assistant 
real estate superintendents, following 
Mr. Brooks’ retirement. 

Mr. Brooks has been connected with 
the West Penn System since the early 
days of its organization. He was em- 
ployed as trainman for West Penn Rail- 
ways in June 1901, and transferred to 
the Power Company in January 1911. 
Active in real estate and right-of-way 
work for 25 years, he has served as assis- 
tant superintendent of real estate for 
over 15 years. 

Cuartes H. Apams, a 25-year West 
Penn veteran, and chief clerk of right-of- 
way since January 1939, who was named 
assistant superintendent of real estate, 
will take over the duties of Mr. Brooks. 
He is a World War II veteran, and 
served two years with the U. S. Navy. 

Also appointed an assistant superin- 
tendent of real estate was RALPH H. 
Mrtter, who came with West Penn in 
June 1929 as a field man. He later 
worked as engineer, district solicitor and 
clerk at New Kensington, and has been 
located at Pittsburgh since April, 1939. 
Before joining the Real Estate Depart- 
ment last May, Mr. Miller was super- 
visor of rural line development. 

Harotp F. Wess of Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral safety director of the West Penn 
System and the American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc., was elected 
president of the Veterans of Safety at 
their annual meeting in connection with 
the National Safety Congress in Chi- 
cago, the week of October 6. 

Mr. Webb is a charter member of the 
Veterans of Safety. He has been engaged 
in safety engineering work for 32 years, 
and associated with the American System 
for the past 24 years. 

The Veterans of Safety, organized in 
Chicago in October 1941, has a member- 
ship of 650 men who have been con- 
sistently and actively engaged in various 
phases of safety work for 15 or more 
years. They assist the National Safety 
Council and its sections, and other groups 
having safety as an activity, in solving 
new problems as they arise, and stand 
ready to help carry the benefits of organ- 
ized safety to millions of Americans who 
have not yet enjoyed them. They also 
assist collectively and __ individually 
schools of engineering, trade schools and 
other places of learning in the prepara- 
tion and teaching of text designed to pre- 
pare students for the profession of safety 
engineering. 
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A Philadelphia Electric Company em- 
ployee, S. W. RUBENSTEIN, was elected 
executive secretary and a director of the 
National Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems at the annual convention of the 
group held at Chicago. 

One hundred sixty of the nation’s 
largest industries were represented at the 
conference of the organization which 
promotes employee suggestion activities 
in the member companies. 

F, A. DENZ, of the Remington Rand 
Corporation, was elected president. 
Others elected to office were: A. J. At- 
GER, Firestone Rubber & Tire Company, 
vice president, and C. A. GUETAHL, of 
Abbott Laboratories, treasurer. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
inaugurated its employee suggestion sys- 
tem more than thirty years ago, and re- 
wards employees making suggestions 
which possess unusual merit. 


Home Planning Booklet 
Issued by Electrical 
Living Committee 
(Continued from page 402) 
sirable ways to use electricity for better 
living,” M. E. Skinner, Chairman of the 
Electrical Living Committee, | said. 
“Planning Your Home For Better 
Living—Electrically” is available at the 
Electrical Living Committee, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., at 
25 cents per single copy. Quantity prices 
are available on request. 





Simulated Federal 
Income Tax Return 


There are now available at Edison 
Electric Institute headquarters 
copies of a ‘Simulated Federal In- 
come Tax Return (Including Sup- 
plementary Depreciation Sched- 
ules)” of a hypothetical “Elgas 
Company (on Behalf of Itself and 
its Affiliated Companies) .” 

This return, prepared for the 
Taxation Accounting Committees 
of the EEI and the AGA consists 
of 100 pages, including introduc- 
tion and narrative description, as 
well as a complete set of schedules, 
and illustrates most of the methods 
and procedures necessary in com- 
piling a utility federal income tax 
return. 


$1.00 a copy 
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EEI Committees— 


(Continued from page 394) 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., and vice 
chairman, J. R. Weger, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore. It will continue its high- 
ly successful program of informal meet- 
ings and exchange of view among its 
own members and those of the corre- 
sponding committee of the American 
Gas Association. During the past year 
the committee inaugurated the policy of 
issuing from time to time for the in- 
formation of utility accounting officers, 
bulletins dealing with recent rulings and 
decisions as well as with moot questions 
of law and tax administration which 
were thought to be of broader interest 
than the purely technical aspects of tax 
accounting. This policy will be con- 
tinued. A special subcommittee will be 
appointed to act as a clearing house for 
information and coordination of effort 
by member companies of the Institute 
to rid themselves of the grossly discrimi- 
natory and administratively costly Fed- 
eral Electrical Energy Tax. 


Farm Electrification 
Conference Examines 
Important Problems 


(Continued from page 418) 


Engineering Dept., Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege; J. B. Stere, Agricultural Engineer, 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
C. E. Rhoad, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and G. E. Henderson, 
Chief, Agricultural Engineering Divi- 
sion, TVA. 

Progress in farm electrification will 
depend largely upon the success with 
which knowledge of electrical equipment 
for farm use is brought to the county 
agent, 
other 
stated during the discussion. It was 
agreed that the support of power sup- 
pliers, manufacturers and other interests 
concerned with advancing farm electrifi- 
cation is most important in programs 


extension service workers and 


agricultural personnel, it was 


designed to give agricultural workers 


training in modern electrical farm equip- 
ment. With little argument, it was 
agreed that the job of in-service training 
is much too big for the comparatively 
few agencies that are now trying to 
handle it. 
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3-7 
12-13 


13-14 


18-19 


19-21 


21-22 


26-30 


5-6 
9-10 
9-11 


12-13 
16-17 


14-18 


6-8 
7-9 


8-10 


12-14 


27-29 


3-5 
5-7 


7-9 
10-13 
24-25 
27-28 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1947 


NOVEMBER 
International Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Southeastern Electric Exchange, Fall Convention, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
La. 


Pennsylvania Electric Association, Communications Committee, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

AGA Motor Vehicle Committee and EEI Transportation Committee, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

Joint Convention of Gas & Electric Sections, Commercial & Technical Divisions, 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Jersey Utilities Association, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


DECEMBER 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Chalfonte Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


52nd Annual Congress of American Industry, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Electric Association, Meter Committee, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1948 


JANUARY 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Power Sales Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARCH 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


APRIL 
Fourteenth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Florida. 


National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, New Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


MAY 
Engineering Committees, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Missouri Valley Electric Association, Rural Round Table Discussion and Sales 
and Rural Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Westinghouse Agent-Distributors Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Fire Protection Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Meter and Service Committée, EEI, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Accounting Conference, (Place to be 
determined). 


JUNE 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 





November, 1947 




















EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


C. E. Oakes, President Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
E. R. Acker, Vice President. : Shaasal Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
K. B. Crump, Treasurer American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Mae B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1948) 


H. B. Bryans Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beer ee NE race scl isikig sca Sia ankiaieia Dio asco ae Os os eases Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. G. Hortzciraw Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
ee SN CNIOINT 5) 6\oo:o css ince 5s chai Beha ereye The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
J. E. Lotseau Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
FraNnK McLavuGHLin Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. C. MuULLENDORE Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. Sammis Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Puitip SporRN American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
IY scaring eas aia ea hee sae eb Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
See ind cd cnddndacdnenedeunets The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van DERZEE Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Justin R. WHITING The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
chee Re | SRS Se ENE ne RSP aE ey ee pet ae .. Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1949) 


W. C. Beckjorp The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
W. H. BurKE Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
FRANK KRueEsI Central & South West Utilities Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E_mer L. LInpseTH The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
P. H. McCance Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. E. MicHe Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Avsert T. O’NEILL Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. W. ParKER The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PritcHarD Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Be NII 5 $5 5, 0s 0: Weicerin soba /4 ani eles The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
R. L. THomas Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
WILLIAM WEBSTER New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
A. Emory WisHON Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
H. E. Younc Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1950) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

ct haAccitebeeaneabaneeaes ies 6m 5 Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Hance H. CLeLAnp San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
J. A. Lonciey Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, III. 
L. A. Macraw Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
H. : IN Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City. Mo. 
A chk kash map nag HAS ve Sek Sid ciel Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
C. E. Oakes Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Interstate Power Co.. Dubuque, Iowa 

Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 

A. C. Spurr Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
C. J. Strike Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho 
O. Titus Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. H. B. 
Bryans, W.H. Burke, R. E. Dillon, A. H. Kehoe, E. L. Lindseth, P. H. McCance, W. H. Sammis, 
L. V. Sutton, P. §. Young. 





EDISON ELECT RIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


D. C. Barnzs.... Virginia Electric & Power Co., Box 431, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Southern California Edison Company, 


H. J. BAver 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


§. R. BertTRON 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 


J. B. Brack 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Curtis E. CALDER 
Electric Bond and Share Co., New York, N. Y. 


J. W. CarPENTER 
Texas Power and Light Co., Dallas, Texas 


SAMUEL FERGUSON 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 


J. F. Focarty..The North American Co., New York, N.Y. 


H. P. Liversipce 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. W. LyncH . 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


E. A. YATES 


E. J. MacHo.tp ‘ 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. ~ 


T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 4 


J. W. McAreg 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo, 


Irwin L. Moore Ph 
New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 73 


Grover C. NEFF 4 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wisc. © 
A. B. PATERSON 3 

New Orleans Public Service. Inc., New Orleans, La, @ 


. Consolidated Gas Electric Light & b 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM SCHMIDT, Jr.. 


R. H. Tapscott ; 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N.Y. 4 


GeorceE N. Tipp 
American Gas & Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


J. V. Toner Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1947-1948) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division General, H. B. HARDWICK 
Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. SCAFF 
Customer Activities, GLENN Ray 

Depreciation Accounting, A. H. KUHN 

General Accounting, O. K. Boyp 

Plant Accounting, L. C. PurRsELL 

Taxation, Herpert S. Howarp 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, RALPH P. WAGNER 
Commercial Sales Section, J. S. SCHUCHERT 
Farm Section, E. C. Easter 


Industrial Power and Heating Section, J. R. HARTMAN..... 
Residential Section, J. M. STEDMAN........ccceeeesceeees 


Sales Personnel and Training, R. S. BELL 
Wiring and Specifications, R. F. HARTENSTEIN 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, P. H. CHASE 
Electrical Equipment, CHESTER A. CORNEY 
Hydraulic Power, G. R. STRANDBERG 
Meter and Service, W. G. KNICKERBOCKER 
Prime Movers, G. C. DANIELS 


Transmission and Distribution, THoMAS J. BROSNAN....... 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, E. J. 

Industrial Relations, C. B. BouLEtT 

Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Membership, J. F. FoGARTY 

Purchasing and Stores, R. S. Kinc 

Prize Awards, H. M. SAwYER 

Rate Research, E. N. STRAIT 

Statistical, Winsor Martin 

Transportation, JEAN Y. Ray « 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Director 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. © 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 4 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind, © 
Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, IIL. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. ~ 


New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 4 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


eecieies The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ERR rere Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 4 


Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Pere he ae Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The North American Co. New York, N. Y. 

Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Til. 
.. Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


s), H. B. Bryans. . Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








